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What writers want to know about Doubleday, world’s largest 


publisher who pays writers two million a year in royalties 
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Let’s Imagine 


that you are an unestablished writer searching 
for the most helpful literary service to fill all 
your needs. What should you look for? 


First, you should look for experienced, under- 
standing people to deal with you as an individual. 
You should want them to be frank and realistic, 
rather than to flatter you into complacency about 
unsalable work. You should want them to offer 
both criticism and encouragement—in a word, 
to see you, your manuscripts and your markets 
as one inter-related challenge. 

These are exactly the functions which Lambert 
Wilson Associates perform, putting your manu- 
scripts through “the works,” from reading and 
evaluation to eventual marketing, with always an 
eye out for their salability. 

If the books, stories, articles and scripts you 
send us are ready for marketing, we’re glad to 
submit them promptly to their most likely mar- 
kets, and to process resultant sales. If they re- 
quire further work—editing or revision—before such submissions, we’ll tell you 
so candidly and save you the time and money you might squander on mailing 
out half-finished, unprofessional work not up to the competition. 


As with most things, writing success generally comes from honestly analyzing 
the facts and then acting upon them, and we’ll never spare the facts in evaluating 
your work. Once you pay the original handling fee, we offer you many free 
“fringe benefits”, such as measuring your progress, indicating market trends, 
steering you clear of overcrowded fields—whatever you most need to give you a 
sense of direction. Guidance and suggestions are yours for the asking, and we'll 
be glad to discuss with you the need and cost for editorial or revision work in a 
forthright manner. Only a complete literary service can help you in so many 
ways. For we have years of experience in the literary field, writing, editing, 
publishing and agenting. 

Markets to which we’ve sold books of our new writers include: 











ACE BOOKS, A. S. BARNES, DODD MEAD, A. A. WYN, HARPER & BROTHERS, 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, HOUGHTON MIFFLIN, CONDE NAST, STACKPOLE, 
ZONDERVAN, ARCADIA HOUSE, CROWN PUBLISHERS, THOMAS ALLEN, 
LTD., several book clubs, plus foreign sales through our agents abroad. Our magazine 
sales have been made to dozens of periodicals. 











So write us about your manuscripts or submit one or two. We'll adapt ou 
professional help to your specific needs. 

Our rates are reasonable: Straight commission basis for writers with $500.00 
in sales the past year or book sale within two years. For newcomers: $5.00 per 
manuscript to 5000 words, $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter. $10.00 for teleplays. 
$15.00 for books of all lengths. 


LAMBERT WILSON ASSOCIATES 


The Complete Literary Service 
8 East 10th Street ° New York 3, N. Y. 
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| Arnold’s Cudgel 
Dear Editor: 


I want to say a few words in appreciation of 


ithe good article, ‘‘Revolt of the Writer,” by Oren 


Arnold, which appeared in the November number 
of WRITER’S DIGEST. All too seldom do writers 


‘who have been abused by jerks masquerading 


under the guise of editors air their complaints in 
print; and not always do writers’ magazines have 
the guts to print such articles. 

I suspect there are a great many writers who 
at one time or another have been exposed to 
the iniquities of some unappreciative editor. So 
let us be thankful that we have in WRITER’S 
DIGEST a magazine that will “speak up for us” 
in all just causes. Of course such policy does 
not in the least affect editors who want to do 
the right thing. 

WaLTER S. CHANSLER 
313 East Eighth Street 
Bicknell, Indiana 


Dear Editor: 

The article “Revolt of the Writer” by Oren 
Arnold in your November issue, represents the 
experience of hundreds of us freelancers, who 
have patiently, but inarticulately suffered at the 
hands of callous and often unscrupulous “Editors”’. 

In my experience of over twenty-five years, I 
could supply several “case histories” of down- 


' right pilfering, with the added insult of having 


my mms. returned smudged, stamped and dog- 


| eared, and expensive (to me) photographs so 


mutilated as to be useless. 

I do hope that Mr. Arnold’s piece will reach 
some of the tycoons in the publishing field. The 
WRITER’S DIGEST could be of immeasurable serv- 
ice to this end. 

Grey LESLIE 
1711 Massachusetts Ave., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


NW 


Sir: 
RUSH MORE ARNOLD. 
South Toledo Writers Club. 


Tue Wrrrer’s Dicest, 22 East 
50 per year. Vol. 


East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
38, No. 2. Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 19 


FREE-LANCE MARKETS 
TOUGH TO CRACK? 


BUNK! 


says Larsten Farrar. 

know hundreds of men 
and women who earn 
their living at free-lance 
writing. I myself made at 
least $18,000 in 1956 and 
capeet | to make more this year. Sure, it took 
me years to learn the ins-and-outs of this 
rewarding profession. Now I’ve put my hard- 
won know-how and guidance into a step-by- 
step guide to help you get those checks com- 
ing in regularly, to help you be your own 
boss. Read this book with my compliments: 


“How to Make $18,000 
a Year Free-Lance Writing” 


This is the first “how-to” book on free-lance 
writing. It’s for people who want to write .. . 
and who want to make money at it. It tells 
you everything . . . from how to get story 
ideas . . . to how to slant a story for specific 
audiences and magazines. 


° reader. Why over-writing may 
Partial Contents ve best for you. Ways to begin 
Money-Making Ideas. The ‘‘op- 


How to keep readers 
posites”’ technique. Generating article’s quality. ic. 
the government bureau can azine. Tips on preparing ma- 
er’s mistake. And much more. Writing for ‘‘group appeal’’. 6 
get information easily. rejected articles a fresh start 
idea that may give you a fresh 
ers: which reference works are 
~-should you have a literary 
free- lancers—handling * ‘writing 





interested all through your 
story. 9 ways to judge your 
ideas from the newspapers. ‘ 
s Slanting. Ideas for slanting a 
How to read for ideas. How story toward a particular mag- 
give you story ideas. The $750 terial. Taboos to beware of. 
idea born from a TV perform- What editors won't oziat, 
How to Research a Story. How pointers for use in slanting. 
* get profitable facts. 4 ways Trade Secrets. How to give 
Little tricks for interviewing. in life. Why newer magazines 
Etc. are easier to sell to. little 
Writing Tips. How to hook the 
‘ slant in interviewing. 
And Hundreds of Other Point- 
best—where to sell your ma- 
terial—how to handle editors 
agent? — how to protect your 
legal rights—fallow fields for 


money’’ wisely—how to rec- 
ognize your “‘peak production” 
pe ge on ghost-writing 
ow to publicize yourself— 
free lancer's tax —— 
10 basic ‘‘don’ts’’ in free 
writing. And much more. 


288 Pages — 20 seaptere 
Use 10 Days FRE 


===-SEND NO MONEY-~-~~~~~~~; 


Hawthorn Books, Inc., Dept. WD-158 
anewwees Cliffs, New Jersey 

end a copy of HOW TO MAKE $18,000 A YEAR 
PREF. x ANCE WRITING for 10 Days’ FREE Use. Then, 
if I’m sure that this is the most practical book on writing, 
that it will help me ome successful, I'll remit $4. 
(plus few cents postage) in full payment. Otherwise, I'll 
return book and owe not a cent. 





EN res sly cial da ars ecew can aee tia kaedsen eae hese eee ewe i 
ADDRESS : _— .- 
CITY ZONE..... STATE............ 7 
SAVE! Send $4.95 with coupon and we pay postage. Same 

return privilege, refund guaranteea. ' 


Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c per tw 
D1, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. 














TOOLS FOR THE 
WRITER 


5 DICTIONARY OF EARLY ENGLISH by Joseph T. 
ipley. Here are ‘forgotten’? words that Chaucer used, 
f Spenser and Shakespeare, that Chatterton and ‘‘Ossian’ 
hunted, that Sir Walter Scott sought to revive. ords from 
many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore. $10.00 
B TREASURY OF WORLD LITERATURE Edited by 
agobert D. Runes. In nearly 300 entries, every literary 
genre is represented—poetry, novel, drama, philosophy, 
belles lettres, and some Eastern forms. | * 
**, . . collection generously endowed with unfamiliar gems 
. editor of unexceptionable taste and wide erudition. ... 
It deserves a place in every well rounded library.”’ ar ort 
BarKHAM, Saturday Review Syndicate 10.00 
0) DICTIONARY OF NEW WORDS By Mary Reifer 
with an introduction by Eric Partridge. A work of scholarly 
accuracy covering all new words of the last few decades. This 
is not merely a handbook for the philologist and linguist, but 
for the average student—in fact, for anyone interested in 
the everyday use of words. 6.00 
(] JAPAN DICTIONARY by Lewis Bush. A handy com- 
pendium to the old and new Ja Its history, arts, lit- 
erature, folk-lore, customs, religions, etc. For the Visitor, 
journalist, author, student and general reader. $10.00 


(1) LITERARY ESSAYS by David Daiches. A brilliant 


collection of essays by the internationally known scholar and 
critic, covering a wide range of literary subjects, from 
Shakespeare to Whitman to modern American or 


x LANGUAGE AS CHOICE AND CHANCE by G. Her- 
‘an. The occasional statistical treatment of language data 
is not new, but until now no tic arrang t of the 
relevant knowledge scattered in linguistic, philosophical, 
mathematical and engineering journals, has been attempted. 
Dr. Herdan, lecturer in Statistics at the University of Bristol, 
England, here aims at providing a systematic exposition of 
the quantitative structure of language. Illustrated $15.00 
rm THE PRINCIPLES OF SEMANTICS by Stephen 
/Iimann. Semantics, the study of meaning, is one of the 
newest and liveliest branches of linguistics, and is also of 
direct interest to philosophers, psychologists and others con- 
cerned with language. In this k, Professor Ullmann 
discusses a wanller of fundamental problems arising in 
semantics, such as ambiguity, changes of meaning, the 
structure of the vocabulary, and the general tendencies 
which govern the evolution of words. $10.00 
DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY, Dagobert D. 
Runes, Editor. This compact handy volume, all-embracin 
in content, clear in exposition, objective in viewpoint an 
authoritative, is invaluable for the teacher, the student, or 
the layman. $6.00 


CONCISE DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN LITERA- 
‘URE by Robert F. Richards. A concise and comprehensive 
dictionary of all important American writers by an estab- 
lished teacher in the field and former staff member of the 
University of Colorado Writers’ Conference. 
With 25 portrait Illustration: $5.00 
ii DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN PROVERBS compiled 
y David Kin. With a Preface by Mark Van Doren. The 
wisdom of many and wit of one, as Mr. Kin’s enjoyable 
book makes clear, deal with the common denominators of 
human experience. $6.00 
in DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN MAXIMS compiled 
y David Kin with an introduction by J. Donald Adams. 
The editor has assembled in this work a unique collection of 
great thoughts, expressed by the outstanding leaders 
America from the 17th century to our days. $7.50 
POCKET ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ATOMIC ENERG 
y Frank Gaynor. More than 2,000 entries defining and 
explaining concepts and terms in nuclear physics and atomic 
energy make this volume a vital handbook for all those 
concerned with atomic science. 
Illustrations, charts, tables $7.50 
Gi. DICTIONARY OF ANTHROPOLOGY by Charles 
‘inick. The Dictionary of Anthropology is a comprehensive 
explication of basic terms and concepts of archaeology, cul- 
tural anthropology, linguistics, and physical anthropology. 
he author is on the staff of Rochester University. $10.00 


Expedite Shipment by prepayment. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publishers 
15 E. 40 Street, Dept. peor New York 16, N. Y. 








The Knocker 
Dear Editor: 


I fed mails for ten years before needling int 
the writing field which is about as easy to crari 
as military code. The point is—it can be domf 
I have no claims to anything big—but do hav 
a piling up of little victories. First, $10 fof 
a poem to Ideals. $3 for another poem fronf 
Charlie’s Laugh Book filled in the next gape 
Then I had only the prestige of a newspape—y 
article about the good points of our Nort 
Dakota weather to feed me for a long coli 
winter. My article was read into the Conf 
gressional Record by our Congressman, picked 
up and reprinted in a column in Montana ant® 
found its way to a Hollywood broadcast. I took 
seventh in a national short story contest. The fy 
a tornado devasted part of our city. My artick fy 
on this printed in a small town newspaper wah 
used along with my picture in the Minneapolis ¥ 
Star. A 
Last winter my husband flew our family (fou fy 
children) to Palm Desert. Another writer who 


was at our hotel looked around the place and Bq 


said “I think I’ll write this up.” I beat him to 
the punch. The article and pictures brought $7) 
from Air Facts. 

In March we had to fly my parents to Tucson. 

I made notes on airports we stopped at, and 
with a light touch at which made the bes 
coffee. I again sold Air Facts $50 worth d 
copy and pictures. Flying Magazine paid $1) 
for “I Learned About Flying With Gustlocks,” a 
piece on my husband who nearly knocked him 
self off taking to the air with his flaps anchored. 
Listen sent $20 for a true short story on how an 
alcoholic driver broke up our family one Christ: 
mas holiday. 

Nobody could have known less about writing 
than I when I first determined to conquer the 
giant. I learn something every day. 

Longfellow said, “Perserverance is a great ele- 
ment of success. If you knock long enough and 
loud enough at a gate you are sure to wake up 
somebody.” 

Just keep knocking, friends. Keep knocking. 

Francis C, THompson 
1302 Broadway 
Fargo, N. D. 


$5 Gag Market 
Dear Editor: 


I do a six-a-week syndicated panel for General 
Features Corp. in New York and am interested 
in buying gags. I pay $5.00 each. 

I need tailor-made situations for the main 
character, “MR. TWEEDY.” Gag writers not 
familiar with the panel write me at 7522 Ram- 
bler Road, Dallas 31, Texas, and I’ll send some 
helpful information and samples of what I wat. 

Nep Rmwp.Le 
The Dallas Morning News 
Dallas, Texas 
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IMAGINE MAKING 
000 A YEAR WRITING 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 


Fantastic? Not at all ... Hundreds of People Make That 
uch or More Every Year———And Have Fun Doing It! 


Some authors may be born, but most are 
made. You can learn writing just as you learn 
. plumbing, or typing, or farming, or law, or 1. 


VWININININIVING 


medicine, or fashion 


designing or cooking. 


ere’s no mystery. Your 
ext door neighbor, un- 


1 that it is because she 
‘learned her trade. 


' HOW TO GET STARTED 
j AS A WRITER 


| There are more oppor- 
‘tunities in the writing 
: than ever 

. if you know 
tlitrary techniques, mar- 
kets and the devices of 


| professional authors. Yes, 
if you like to write you 


iprobably have enough 
stalent to become a pub- 
lished author once you’ve 
learned how to tailor 
your material to the re- 
quirements of editors and 
publishers. 


You Can 


THE NYS BONUS 
EXPLODES! 


THE BEST JUDGES— 
ACTIVE STUDENTS—SAY: 


"The greatest thing that ever hap- 
pened to would-be writers. It is 
priceless In these first few 
chapters of your book alone, there is 
such a wealth of ideas, that they 
alone are worth the price of the 
entire course." Helen M. Plante, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
"You not only know where you 
are going but have worn the trail 
smooth." Martha Hazeltine, Arizona. 
THE NYS BONUS— 
AND NYS EXCLUSIVE! 
The great new 150,000 
word book Writing see 


For Sales and Recogni- 
tion. 


PROFESSIONAL WRITERS AND EDITORS 
GUIDE YOU EVERY STEP OF THE WAY! 


The famous NEW 


YORK SCHOOL OF 


Earn While You Learn 


Sales to the Saturday Evening Post (one 


when the author was 
only half through the 
course). 

Over 700 sales to 
leading markets in- 
cluding Cosmopolitan 
(we started selling for 
her before she was 
finished with the 
course). 

Atlantic, Holiday, 
Saturday Evening 
Post, two books—and 
a major book club 
choice—all for one 
NYS graduate. 


These are examples: 
NYS graduates sell to all 
lucrative publishing mar- 
kets including the top 
magazines and book pub- 
lishers. 


YOURS FREE... “WRITING 
FOR A WELL-PAYING 
CAREER” 


Send today for our free, 
descriptive booklet; Apti- 
tude Test; and free sam- 
ple of NYS material, all 
of which will show you 
in detail why the NYS 
teaching methods are so 
unique and effective. 





WRITING has trained hundreds 
writers to be successful. We can do the same 


of young 


for you because our staff of active professional 
writers teach you the techniques they have mas- 
tered through years of trial and error experience. 
Magazine and book editors on our instruction 
staff show you how to slant your manuscripts so 
they become acceptable. And one of the nation’s 


leading literary agents works closely with our 


students in actually marketing salable material 
on a 10% commission basis. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
Dept. 288, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Send me, at no obligation your FREE booklet WRITING 


FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER; Aptitude Test; and 
Sample Material. 


Name . 


Address 


cae ... Zone...... State 
Licensed by the State of New York 
(This inquiry is aa 


No salesman will 


ee 











WANTED. 


Writers with rejected stories who would like to 
take a shot at submitting them for Television. I 
will adapt your work into a professionally written 
TV play and submit it for sale thru my recognized 
agent. 


DESCRIPTION 


I am a successful cur- 
rently working television 
writer and charter mem- 
ber of WGA, West. (Cur- 
rent assignment just 
completed—pilot script 
of new TV series: “Fancy 
Dan’? for Allied Artists 
Studios). Some of my 
other credits include: 





JANE WYMAN 
MATINEE THEATRE 
MARGIE SHERIFF OF COCHISE 
THE WHISTLER ROY ROGERS 


and many others. (full list on request) 


READING FEE: $10.00—Refundable if sale 
is made. Positively no further fees if I accept 


your story and agree to adapt it. 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


SCHLITZ PLAYHOUSE 
SUSPENSE 


4550 Hazeltine Ave. 








RALPH ROSE 





REJECTED? 


e Ever feel your story failed to receive 
an interested reading at an editorial 
desk? 

e Ever feel you'd like competent criti- 
cism at an economical price? 

e Ever feel a little more knowledge of 
basic writing fundamentals would 
help bring you "out of the woods''? 

If so, we invite you into membership in 

THE STORY CRITICS’ CLUB 

—> Get STAMPED APPROVAL for preferred 

editorial reading 


—> Save over 50% on criticism (only $1 on 
scripts to 2500, for instance) 


—> Our full-length course in fiction and article 
= is without additional cost to mem- 
ers 


Eleven services — ten-dollar membership fee 
Membership is limited 
Write for free details 
THE STORY CRITICS' CLUB 
810 West 26th Cheyenne, Wyoming 











“Man Against White Space” 
Dear Editor: 


I have just returned from Washington, D. C0. 


where I attended a Directors’ Meeting of the 
Atlantic Coast Independent Distributors Associa. 
tion, the largest association of wholesalers in the 
United States and Canada. 


You will be interested to know that copies of 


your October issue of WriTer’s DiGEsT wer 
distributed to these Directors and that the artick 
“Man Against White Space” itself created con 
siderable comment. 

In general, these wholesalers felt that you had 
presented an extremely interesting report on even 
facet of circulation production. By the same token, 
there was some criticism of the comment yu 
made relative to some wholesalers’ inefficiency in 
distribution. 

Be that as it may, I honestly think you should 
consider sending a reprint of this article to ever 
wholesaler in the United States and Canada. 


Rosert E. Haic 

Council for Independent Distribution 
40 East 49th Street 

New York 17, N. Y. 


¢ Dell Publishing Company purchased 1,00 
copies of the October issue of Writer’s Digest 
and mailed them to all wholesalers.—Ed. 


Cutter Racing in Wyoming 


Dear Editor: 


Hoofs and Horns, the old rodeo magazine that 
has been published since 1931 under several dif- 
ferent owners, has again changed hands—for the 
last time, I hope. 


This time I have bought it and will publish it 
from Tucson. The new slant will be western 
horse sports as well as rodeo contests. Contribu- 
tors should know their subjects first hand, for the 
new Hoofs and Horns is being put out by 2 
bunch of guys who have roped calves, played 
polo and “dogged” steers. They can’t be fooled! 


I would like to see an article on cutter racing 
in Wyoming, with several good action pictures. 
Also a top polo piece. And by “top” I don't 
mean you have to spend a whole week on the 
job. About 1,500-2,000 words. 

Payment will vary according to the individual 
piece. Rates will be about two cents per word 
and up in special cases. However, a good short 
filler of 100 words or more might bring $5 or 
$10. Verse of the rugged, action type is wanted, 
as well as features and photographs. 


Wixxiarp H. Porter, Editor 
Hoofs and Horns 

4425 East Ft. Lowell Road 
Tucson, Arizona 
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For the First Time . 


Exclusive In-Person Course 
In Your Own Home! 





Famous Authors 
Recommend 
New Workshop 
School Course 
P. G. WODEHOUSE 


World-famous novelist and creator 
of Jeeves: 


“I cannot imagine a clearer and better 
pet to writing os the magazines than this 
‘orkshop School Correspondence Course. 
There are very few authors, whether beginners 
or old pros, who could not tT had he jometnine 
useful from it. I know if 
me when I first took typewriter in nh red 
odd years ago, I should have been spared 
considerable nervous strain, as Bertie Wooster 
would say. It covers every aspect of the 
writing game and—above all—points out the 
snares and pitfalls. It is definitely the goods.”’ 


ROBERT TURNER 


Author of six books and over 600 
stories for major magazines: 

“Clear, concise, up-to-the-minute  instruc- 
tion that takes the new writer speedily down 
the shortest, straightest path to steady sales.’’ 


CRAIG RICE 


Author of many best-selling novels 
featuring John J. Malone: 


“This correspondence course for writers is 
not only filled with highly valuable informa- 
tion and guidance for inning writers—but 
contains a great deal m4 sound advice and 
suggestions a those who, like myself, have 
been writing for many years. It is simple, 
informative and to the point, and seems to 
me to leave no important question unanswered. 
I can _ heartily recommend it to anyone who 
intends to make a serious study of the writing 
profession.”’ 


Above statements received October, 1956. 











Send for our free booklet, which gives de- 
tailed information about this amazing new 
offer by The Workshop School for Writers. 
There’s no charge or obligation, your in- 
and no salesman 


quiries are confidential, 
will call. 


Until now, the Workshop School for Writers offered 
its course only to those who could attend in person. 
From its location in the heart of New York, the Work- 
shop School worked exclusively with a limited and se- 
lect group of promising writers. Its staff of instructors 
and guest lecturers included editors from The Satur- 
day Evening Post, Reader’s Digest, The Ladies’ Home 


Journal, Redbook and 
SPECIAL! 





many others, book editors 
from Doubleday, Bantam 


Books, Simon and Schu- taeive now, and receive, ab- 
ster and other top pub- <a ae Be 
lishing houses, and many tion: Your Guide To A Pro- 
famous magazine writers fessional Script. No charge 


. aiid or obligation, of course—but 
and best selling nay elists. our supplies are limited. Take 
For these limited in-per- advantage of this new special 


son classes, the Workshop offer! 
School’s rates were high. 
Now, for the first time, the Workshop School offers 


its up-to-the-minute instruction and training to writers 
throughout the world in a special, amazingly inexpensive 
new course exclusively designed for correspondence stu- 
dents. All the features of the select personal course are 
contained in this brand-new correspondence series, created 
by top-name writers who appear regularly in every major 
magazine in the country. 



































The course avoids theory and wasted time—giving 
you, instead, vital, easy-to-understand information about 
writing technique and what editors are buying right this 
minute. The informal, hard-hitting lessons each include 
a specific and detailed assignment, too, designed to start 
you selling and selling steadily. You’ll also be assigned 
to write complete stories, and your work will be analyzed, 
line by line, by the Workshop School staff. 


And, to make the offer even more attractive, this new 
and specially created correspondence series is priced 
amazingly low. 

id 28 COUPON aera, 


THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS JA-58 
1 West 47 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 








Please send me, without cost_or obligation. gd new 
booklet and Your Guide To A Professional Scri 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Street TT Te ee ee Te 


PLEASE PRINT 


City Pe ee ee Zone.... State..... 
Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call. 











THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 


1 West 47th Street — New York 36, N. Y. 


Licensed by the State of New York 














Send It first to 


MODERN ROMANCES 
because.... 


our word rates go up to 6c 


we pay for your whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


we guarantee a report within two weeks 


every story is a contest entry, and 
even rejects win money 


our minimum annual contest awards 
total $10,275 . . . more thany any 
current offer in the field 


in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


any story can earn up to $8000 


MODERN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate . . . then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 


send a postcard to 

Henry P. Maimgreen, Editor 

MODERN ROMANCES, 26! 5th Avenue, N. Y. 16 for 
full details of the above fabulous offers. 














Sooland Writer’s Pow Pow 
Dear Editor: 

A full day of workshops, sponsored by Sioux 
Writer’s Club and Morningside College, will be 
held Sunday, February 16th at the Sheraton- 
Martin Hotel. 

Timely trends and markets in various fields are 
the main topics to be directed by professional 
writers. They will also give free critical analysis 
to short stories submitted by anyone who wishes 
to attend; this is anyone interested in writing. 
Sioux WRITERS 
3245 Pierce Street 
Sioux City 4, Iowa 


Back Issues of WD 
Dear Editor: 


I have subscribed to your magazine for a 
couple of years and have saved all issues. I am 
now going to move from the state and cannot 
take the issues with me—altho’ I hate to part 
with them as I refer to them. Can you tell me— 
do the public libraries in most large cities carry 
back issues of your magazine so that I could refer 
to them there? Who wants my old copies? 


Miss Rutu McIntTosH 
1911 Convent Place 
Nashville 12, Tenn. 


Million Dollar “Newcomer” 
Dear Editor: 

I have just read Part Two of your series 
entitled “Man Against White Space.” I read 
with delight the first installment, too. 

I certainly hope that when you complete this 
series you will reprint them either as a book or 
a booklet, since they show remarkable insight into 
the publishing business. 

As relative newcomers to the field, we at 
Playboy especially enjoy comparing our own 
experience against the ‘typical’ experience of 
other books. 

Victor Lownegs, III 
Promotion Manager 
232 East Ohio, Chicago 11, Illinois 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


handled on 10%, an 


highest-rate markets. 











WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 

$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








If you want results: Den’ 3 market Seading’ your man and write | — * Write for our free detailed 
manuscrip is 
or Ee ae you. CSuocchenstes sales and editoria: aid for unestablished writers. 


Professional gene PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


we help you sell Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 
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CRASH the 


There's A Check For You Waiting To Go In This Picture 


Here we go again . . . Does 1958 have to be like 1957 or 1956 or all the other years when you 
didn’t quite make it? If you had brought us your writing problems it might have been your seri- 
al that sold to the POST for $15,000, or your series that brought $5,000 from the LADIES 
HOME JOURNAL, or your book on which was based a play that won the Pulitzer Prize and grossed 
millions. You might have sold a two-part script for $4,500 or a short story for $1,250 or a 
READER’S DIGEST piece for $2,500 or your book might have been published by PUTNAM, 
LIPPINCOTT, DOUBLEDAY, HARPER’S, DODD-MEAD, NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, MESSNER, 
CROWELL, MACRAE-SMITH ... and many others. Or it might have been your story which 
was bought by Universal International or MGM or 20th Century Fox or Columbia Pictures or 
Schlitz Playhouse or Studio 57 or Matinee Theatre. 

How did the authors I mentioned get started? By telling me about themselves when they 
sent me their scripts. The success of ALF clients is based on backgrounds-into-writing-careers— 
an ALF exclusive. When you send your first scripts (as samples of your writing) be sure to tell 
me about yourself. And that goes for all these categories: 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your 
expense. Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to 
editors. Fee refunded from commission. 


oe 

STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commissions or fees. I prefer commis- 
sions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. 

: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF E AU- 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
salable—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes i your 
future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsal- 
able, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy 
in line with your talents. 


PROFESSIONALS: Since the start of 1957, close to 50 professional writers have switched to this agency. 


I work with such writers on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or book, or both, and we'll get 
on with the business of career building. 


A.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

















PLAYWRIGHTS 


x kk 
NEW YORK DRAMA CRITIC 


and 


FORMER BROADWAY 
PRODUCER 
will 

Make an Analysis of your play. Furnish 
a written Criticism with constructive 
suggestions. Give Advice as to possible 
Marketing through Play Agents and 
Theatrical Producers if warranted. 


Complete Fee: Fifty Dollars ($50.00) 
for a written report 
for each script. 


Script must be accompanied by stamped self- 
addressed envelope and complete fee. Prompt 
service is assured. 


RITA HASSAN 


8 West 40th St. New York 18, N. Y. 











WHY UZZELL? 


Why the Uzzells? Because... 

T.H.U. is himself a former editor (Collier’s) 
and a writer, having sold stories to Post, etc., 
written three produced plays and has had a movie 
produced from a story and recently again sold 
movie rights to a novel. 

The Uzzells have an established agent in New 
York who will sell for you when. This agent 
sells and doesn’t advertise. Sales made for us on 
request. 

The Uzzells handle all their criticisms and 
teaching personally and promptly. No one else 
signs their names. The work of their clients is 
not handed over to amateur critics. They have 
no assistants. They are competent, honest. 

Successful story writers, novelists, Hollywood 
scriptors editors have been trained by the Uz- 
zells. Their book, “Narrative Technique,” has 
sold 40,000 copies, and is used everywhere. This 
book by return mail for $4. Fee for a reading 
and help, $10. If it’s a book, please write. If you 
are interested in our course in Fundamentals, 
write, explaining. 

Write for our free 6,000-word pamphlet, “Literary 


Services,” which answers your questions and explains 
everything. 


suet OAS He UZ ELL atom 








How To Become Humane 


Dear Editor: 


Oren Arnold and associates are absolutely right 
when they say freelancers are more important to 
editors than vice versa. Reason: Editorial abuses 
have made freelancing one of the world’s toughest 
jobs. 

I believe most competent and established free 
lancers have adopted policies similar to those ad- 
vocated by Arnold et al; for sound business prac- 
tices are as vital to the commercially successful 
writer as they are to the owner of a grocery store. 
But I fear that will never eradicate the contemp- 
tuous attitude of the petty editorial tyrant who is 
silly enough to think he has his choice of the 
world’s finest literature because his desk is always 
loaded with manuscripts produced by housewives, 
stenographers, cub reporters, advertising men, 
publicists, etc., who don’t have to earn a living 
from freelance work. 

I’ve no grudge against the spare-time writer 
who is willing to work weeks and months for what 
I regard as peanuts. 

However, it’s my considered opinion that the 
only thing likely to bring about any serious im- 
provement in editor-writer relations is an iron- 
clad pact which will prohibit the hiring of editors 
who haven’t proved they can survive at least two 
years on their earnings as freelance writers. I’ve 
found that editors with only a few month’s ex- 
perience as freelancers can be quite humane. 


Tuomas A. DicKINsSON 
Box 67, El Sereno Station 
Los Angeles 32, California 


e How right you are when you say 2 years as 
a freelancer will humanize any editor. Henry 
Malmgreen is a good example. But writing isn’t 
the editor’s job. What did Harold Ross ever 
write? Or Robert Fuoss? Or Helen Valentine? 
Editing is a separate skill. Like you, we would 
still like to see editors humanized by living a 
freelancer’s life for a spell.—Ed. 


Playwrights 
Dear Editor: 


Zodiak Productions is looking for new un- 
published scripts for presentation at the Beach 
Casino Theater, Pensacola, Florida, during the 
coming season. 

Here’s a good opportunity for new playwrights 
to have productions of new works. Regular 
Dramatist Guild option contracts will be signed 
offering percentage of gross with the possibility 
of future Broadway production by us. 

We would be happy to see these scripts if 
they are accompanied with a brief synopsis and 
return postage. 

PauLt MICHAEL 

Kodiak Productions 

180 East 17th Street 

Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 
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IHow do | get my Start as a Writer?” 





N. 1. A. TRAINING 
RESULTS IN $600 
PRIZE AWARD 
“My entry in the 
‘Win A Bond’ contest 
not only won a $100 
U. S. Savings Bond 
weekly award, but 
also the monthly 
prize of a $500 U.S. 
Savings Bond. My ad- 
vice to anyone with 
writing ambitions is 


ENROLL WITH 


1 N.LA., and you'll be 


glad you did.”"—Mrs. 
Frank A. Schreyer, 
1550 East 63rd St., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 





SELLS FIRST STORY 
AT 60 


1 “Since I am crowd- 


ing threescore, my 


) objective in taking 


the N.I.A. Course 
was not to become a 
professional writer. 
However, while still 
taking the course, I 
sent an article to St. 
Joseph Magazine. It 
was immediately ac- 
cepted and I was 
asked for more. All 
thanks to N.I.A.”— 
Albert M. Hinman, 
1937 East Silver St., 
Tucson, Ariz. 


.. . HERE'S THE ANSWER... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there is no reason to think you can’t 
write until you have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts are rejected. 
That happens to the best authors, even to those who have “arrived.”” Remember, 
too, there is no age limit in the writing profession. Conspicuous success has come 
to both young and old writers. 


Where to begin, then? There is no surer way than to get busy and write. 


Gain experience, the “know-how.” Understand how to use words. Then you can 
construct the word-buildings that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 


O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, Sinclair Lewis, just to mention 
a few, all first learned to use words at a newspaper copy desk. And the News- 
paper Institute Copy Desk Method is today helping men and women of all ages 
to develop their talent . . . helping them gain first checks of $25, $50 and $100. 


Learn to Write by Writing 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for writers. Here your 
talent grows under the supervision of seasoned writers and critics. Emphasis is 
placed on teaching you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author and 
that author or to study his style. We don’t give you rules and theories to absorb. 
The N.I.A. aims to teach you to express yourself in your own natural style. You 
work in your own home, on your own time. 


Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments as though you worked 
on a large metropolitan daily. Your stories are then returned to us and we put them 
under a microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Suggestions are made. 
Soon you discover you are getting the “feel” of it, that professional touch. You ac- 
quire a natural, easy approach. You'can see where you are going. 


When a magazine returns a story, one seldom knows the real reason for the re- 
jection; they have no time to waste giving constructive criticism. 


The N.LA. tells you where you are wrong, and why, and shows you what to do 
about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself — FREE 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you possess the fundamental 
qualities necessary to successful writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, 
imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. It’s FREE. Just mail the coupon 
below and see what our editors think about you. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 


(Licensed by State of New York) 
Approved Member, National Home Study Council 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


. . Send me without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test, and 
information about writing for profit, as promised in Writers Digest, January. 


Mr. 
Mrs. TE AE ROT PE TT UC UR TER UPL TTOT TL Teer Te ee ee ers 
Miss 


Address 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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We are established General Book publishers for over thirty years, who offer you ‘ 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity ot! 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution; circulars to the us 
Author's personal mailing list. ar 
If you have a typewritten MS on any subject-(30,000 words and up) you are “ 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will I 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. mi 
We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on a subsidy of 
plan, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and | 
adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. Write first if ler 

you prefer. © 

dig 

DORRANCE & COMPANY a 

(Publishers since 1920) col 

Cal 
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Money Waiting 
Dear Editor: 
We are holding checks for Robert Melrose 


and William “Bill” Youngs. Mail sent them has 
been returned, and no forwarding address given. 
If they will write us, giving original title of 
Ms. and previous address we will be delighted 
to send checks. 
As you know we pay on publication... . 
hence our troubles. 
Jack KNEAsSsS 
Managing Editor 
Trail-R-News 
546 W. Colorado, Box 1551 
Glendale 4, California 


Calling Southern Calif. Writers 
Dear Editor: 

For some time I have been contemplating, in 
addition to my navel, extending an invitation 
to Southern California writers to send us their 
unconsidered trifles on life and times in our erst- 
while Paradise. 

‘Round the Town, at present largely for visit- 
ors to Los Angeles and vicinity, is distributed 
through major hotels and motels. We are also 
on newsstands, and in places like the Farmers 
Market, Knott’s Berry Farm, etc. Our current 
content is fairly static on places to go, together 
with listings of monthly events and a couple of 
columns on shopping, ‘Round the Town News, 
etc. 

We plan a change to more columns, less static 
material, and occasional short, light pieces on 
local subjects, such as offbeat reactions to fish at 
Marineland, satire on didoes at Muscle Beach, 
musings from the bottom of a Press Club glass, 
and what not. Also historical or personality pieces 
on the area, humorous or sober. Illustrations are 
always good, although we have sources for pics of 
well-known spots. 

So, if you have inspirations which you would 
otherwise round-file, send them to us. If we can 
use them we'll even pay something for them. We 
are not affluent, but neither do we believe as Rob 
Wagner’s scripts used to, that if we print it, 
you should be happy. From 2c a word is what 
I think of, and possibly up, depending on how 
much we can afford to encourage you to think 
of us first. 

A thousand words, give or take 500, is the 
length we want—no padding or slashing. Longer 
would be doubtful. 

We might use light verse, if apropos and in- 
digenous. 

We love you, but don’t come see us unless 
you call first. We're in a building that might 
collapse if hordes of even light-weight authors 
came to see us in mass. 


EpmuND KERR 
*Round the Town 

104 S. Caroudelet St. 
Los Angeles 57, Calif. 





Happy New Year! 
And A Productive One 
MAKE 1958 COUNT 


Take a giant step forward on the road to sales by enroll- 
ing in the 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP COURSE 


And then keep moving FORWARD with the step-by- 
step planning and writing of your story with Miss 
Bloom’s step-by-step help. 

“I wish I could have had this course many years ago. 
My situation today would be far different. My writing 
outlook will never again be the same.” 


—wW. S. Cripe, Covina, Calif. 
CRITICISM SERVICE 


Miss Bloom can tell you what’s wrong with your story 
and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per thousand 
words, $5.00 minimum per ms. 75c per thousand words 
for scripts 25,000 words or more. Payment and stamped, 
self-addressed envelope should accompany each ms. 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow Street-D, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
(Licensed by New York State) 


I'd like to know more. Without obligation, please tell 
me about your step-by-step help. 











SHOWCASE THEATRE 
STUDIO of PLAYWRITING 


a new writing technique 
practical stagecraft 
studio productions 
off-B'way productions 


425 W. 57th St. CO 5-0538 


N.Y. 19, N.Y. LE 2-1100 
Tall 


offers 











Editing, rewriting, polishing of 
BOOK LENGTHS. BOOK AP- 
PRAISAL $5 

Criticism of short mss. $1 per |,000 
words, minimum, $5 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Ave. SY 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 




















If you’re selling as much material as you'd like to sell and selling to the markets 
you’ve always wanted to hit, there’s every chance that 1958 will be happy. You're doing ‘som 
fine, and you'll probably keep it up. ‘the 
But if 1957 was a pretty empty year for you as far as sales were concerned, and FF) edi 
there’s no reason to suppose that the one which has just started is going to be any § sell 
different, then—as far as your writing career is concerned—the possibility of a happy J) or 
1958 isn’t quite so likely. And if that’s the case, it’s good sense to start the new year FB) anc 
right by admitting one of two things to yourself: . 
. . . Either there’s something wrong with your stuff. the 
. . . Or there’s something wrong with the way you’re marketing it. 
SMLA, which makes over six thousand sales yearly for clients, has a long-established 


reputation for expert manuscript marketing and selling, and for skillful unraveling of F) 4 
snarled-up techniques. Your decision to send us some of your material, therefore, may J) Do 
well be the first step toward that happy new year everybody’s been mentioning. jing 


SERVICE If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, the 
and cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but — 
can be repaired, we’ll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without } tole 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you F) wh 
why, oe give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within — Do 
two weeks. 





TERMS PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or J hoy 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your ele 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and . 
20% on British and other foreign sales. ter 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to Un 
earn your heep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction 
(for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 
words, $50-for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half hour 
scripts, $15 for ome hour scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on 
request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 


S80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36.,N.Y. 
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4 OUBLEDAY and Co. at 575 Madison 


Avenue in New York, bought 335 new 
Sbooks from authors in 1957 and paid out 
1$2,000,000 in royalties. Backing up this 
‘bustling enterprise are 35 salesmen on the 
jroad. In addition, Doubleday controls 17 
Ibook clubs. Nobody in book publishing is 
ibigger, more powerful or pays authors more. 
| Is Doubleday good for writers; for writ- 
ling? Authors on competitive lists say, 
i“They’re too big—a writer gets lost”, and 
Nliterary critics cite smaller publishers who 
have a greater number of quality writers 
jon their list. In selling books to the gen- 
jeral reader, however, they are unrivalled. 


Who are the authors supplying their 
| books ? 
} Many are experts on a special subject; 
‘some are professional fictioneers signed in 
‘their yet unpublished youth by foresighted 
editors, and now almost predestined best 
sellers; some are big names like Eisenhower 
or Truman, requiring fat fees to capture; 
and about half (God bless ’em) are writers 
nobody heard of before, who made it in on 
their talent. 


Who Started This? 


At the turn of the century, Nelson 
|Doubleday then 11 years old, was devour- 
‘ing Kipling’s animal stories in St. Nicholas 
magazine. Excited by the one called “How 
the Whale Got His Tiny Throat’, Nelson 
told his father (Frank Nelson Doubleday, 
who with S. S. McClure had founded 
Doubleday, McClure and Co. in 1897) that 
Kipling ought to write a book explaining 
how the leopard got his spots, how the 
elephant got his trunk and other mys- 
teries that were troubling him. 

Mr. Doubleday advised his son to write 
Uncle Rud. 

“Dad, if you publish this book shouldn’t 
I get a share of the royalties for suggesting 
| the idea?” Nelson asked. His father agreed 
to pay lc a copy and immediately ad- 
vanced 5c against royalties for postage on 
the letter to England. Kipling wrote the 
book, the famous Just So Stories, and for 
almost half a century Nelson Doubleday 
was paid Ic on every sale. The book has 
sold about a half million copies. 


Something 


for 
Everybody 


By Kirk Polking 


PHOTOGRAPHS by Polking and J. Lofman, Pix, Inc. 
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Five thousand manuscripts 
received last year; 335 published 
and $2,000,000 paid in royalties 
to authors. Here is the full story 
of what Doubleday, world’s 
largest publisher, buys. 





Here sits the First Reader. Hidden in a lonely office, surrounded by manuscripts, bored an 
cynical, he reads and wades. He is indeed a little stinker to all new writers. But, fact co 

hardly be further from this traditional legend. James Davis graduated from Willamety 

College, Salem, Oregon, and came to Doubleday in June, 1957, at the age of 22, as a trainer, 

Given the job of First Reader, he can prove himself one way 

By discovering novels in the unsolicited morning mail that will sell, or by uncovering ney 
authors who can justifiedly be encouraged to come back. To an author, a sale means a f 
thousand dollars ; maybe ten. To James Davis, discovering one such author a month means 
expressway to one of the world’s best paying, most sought after jobs ; editor-in-chief 
Doubleday. He can do this by discovering, week after week, a book that will sell, an authg 
who can produce. Little stinker, hell. To miss a find may mean his job. This man looks ¢ 

you as his bread and butter. We love Jim Davis and we wish him wel 


The entrepreneur spirit is still abroad at 
575 Madison Avenue and ideas are listened 
to with respect. 

To prepare the multiplicity of titles it 
issues, Doubleday has some 18 editors and 
5 assistant editors. Here’s a thumbnail 
index to who handles what: 


Editor-in-Chief: Ken McCormick 


Doubleday trade books: 


Clement Alexandre, Senior Editor—Prot- 
estant books 

Edward C. Aswell, Senior Editor—Gen- 
eral fiction and non-fiction 

LeBaron R. Barker, Executive Editor 
Walter I. Bradbury, Managing Editor 
Clara Claasen, Senior Editor—General, 
Cook books, Nature guides 

Barbara Ellis, Assistant Editor—General, 
Westerns 

Harold Kuebler, Senior Editor (non- 
fiction only) 

Ferris Mack, Senior Editor—Non-fiction 
Timothy Selders, Senior Editor 

George Shively, Senior Editor 

Richard Winslow, ) 

Science Editor 
Adam Yarmolinsky, 
Public Affairs Editor 


Harvey Guinsberg, Assistant Editor 


- Headline Books 


Anchor Books (quality paperbacks) : 
Jason Epstein, Editor 


Crime Club Books: 
Isabelle S. Taylor, Editor 
Marcia Magill, Assistant Editor 
Doubleday Junior Books: 


Margaret Lesser, Editor 
Blanche Van Buren, Managing Editor 
Ann Durell, Assistant Editor 
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Garden City Books: 
William N. Hall, Children’s Book Editor 
Elizabeth Emanuel, Junior Editor 
(Adult titles handled by Doubleday 
editors ) 


Hanover House: 
(Handled by Doubleday editors) 


Image Books (Catholic paperbacks) : 
John Delaney who also edits Catholic 
hard cever originals 


Special Projects Division: 
Ralph Beebe, Editor 


Here’s what Doubleday published in 
1957: 

146 non-fiction books 

63 fiction 

49 juveniles 

26 Crime Club novels 

35 Anchor paperbacks 

16 Image (Catholic) paperbacks 


335 


Let’s take a manuscript through the mill 
at Doubleday and see what happens to it 

If you’ve made the first mail, it will hit 
the 16th floor at 575 Madison about 7:30 
in the morning. Your manuscript is de 
livered to a shelf-lined cave that is the 
First Reader’s office, where it will be ac 
knowledged by a postcard containing af 
identifying number. Its arrival is entered 
in a book with the date and your name 
and address. If your script is addressed to 
a particular editor, it will be placed on his 
desk. 

Doubleday tries to read scripts within 
two weeks but if submissions are over the 
usual 100 a week average, it may take 4 
month. 








a tholic 





Sa ated 











If your subject, your style, or your back- 
ground (because you’re an expert on some- 
thing) appeal to the editor, you’ve taken 
round one. 

After your complete manuscript or non- 
fiction outline has been read with interest 
by several editors, it will go before the 
Wednesday morning firing squad — The 
10:00 o’clock Editorial Conference. Here 
it will have to hold its own against the 
interest of all other editors present and 
the inevitable question from the big man 
with the cigar, John Sargent, Business Man- 
ager: “How many copies can it sell?” 

But if you’re this far, your chances are 
pretty good. At a recent meeting in De- 
cember, for example, 17 book ideas were 
presented; 8 were accepted with an ad- 
vance offered; 8 books were tabled until 
more editors could read the manuscript or 
other information be assembled, and 1 
got a flat NO. 

How does the Doubleday editorial mind 













work? On what are their decisions based? 
“Faith—hope, charity?” I asked. 

The editor picked up a_ publisher’ 
dummy and hefted it gently in his hand, 

“This pound of paper and this estimate 
sheet on the break-even point are what | 
have to live with. Twenty-five years ago a 
publisher could put out 2,500 copies of a 


$2.50 title and get his money back. Today f 


his minimum pressrun is double that and 
to get it off the ground he has to work 
publicity overtime. Many a book has found 
its way to the Wednesday morning edi- 
torial conference and been sacrificed at the 
altar of ‘marketability.’ We’re in business 
to sell books and our acceptance of a manu- 
script is always predicated on that fact.” 

As a general rule, since non-fiction edi- 
tors like to work closely with the author in 
establishing the general direction of a book, 
it is best to submit an outline and several 
sample chapters. Fiction on the other hand 
is best judged in toto. 


It takes about 9 months to make a book, too. 


LEFT : Editor Seldes receives the signed contract. 


BOTTOM: Designer Alma Reese Cardi adds 
paper, type illustrations and cover. 


RIGHT : Editors Barker, McCormick, Taylor 
hear a first sales report. 
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Some editors like Lee Barker are plot- 
® ting geniuses and can help develop new 
writers from awkward beginners to smooth 


i. professionals. Others like Edward Aswell, 


who was Thomas Wolfe’s editor at Har- 
per’s, provide the inspiration and support 
that many quality writers need for their 
editor-author relationship. Aswell, who is 
looking for other promising young novelists, 
makes a plea for the literary writer. “The 
i trouble with publishing today is that too 
many people who are in it think it’s just a 
business, and it isn’t. Some of the best 
| writers I’ve handled have come about 
through playing a hunch and sticking my 
neck out. You’ve got to publish writers 
| because you believe in them and when that 
fails to happen, you’re not in publishing 
' any more!” 

| Lively Kenneth McCormick, the Editor- 
in-Chief, ticks off the three things that 


GRR. . We Cia Lea aS 


Bisse 


met 





influence him most in reading a manu- 
script. Top of the list: A STORY — the 


interest-sustaining plot that whets the read- 
er’s appetite for the next chapter. Second: 
STYLE—but a book with this alone can’t 
make it. (“I’m nursing a guy here who 
writes like an angel—his pieces are ex- 
quisite gems—but they’re about nothing; 
not a solitary thing,”) Third READER 
INVOLVEMENT. “We published a book 
about John Brown that was researched so 
well by the author and so deftly written that 
the reader came away from that book with 
a real picture of this strange man and a 
realization that people don’t really know 
history when it happens. It’s like that 
character in the Stendahl novel who walked 
across the battlefield at Waterloo without 
knowing it. I had the same feeling this 
morning when I finished reading Vicki 
Baum’s new novel which is about ballet 
people. A reader who may not be par- 
ticularly a ballet fan will come away from 
that book having lost part of himself in 
it and will have a real understanding of 
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The 10:00 a.m. Wednesday morning editorial conference. The man with the pipe 


is from the business department. 


the way these dancers feel about their life’s 
work.” 

Editors can often help new writers say 
what they mean to say. 

Here’s a sample letter from a Doubleday 
editor to an author on a first novel that 
shows how editor and author work together: 

“Dear : 

‘What follows is a combination of my own 
and another editor’s, Miss Barbara Ellis’, 
thoughts on the book. As you will see, they 
are mostly simple matters of cutting and I 
hope they will not depress you. I think it is a 
first rate novel and look forward to your fu- 
ture ones with great pleasure. 

“The changes involved here are very slight 
indeed. The book is so well-plotted that vir- 
tually no re-writing is necessary. The revisions 
are in general based on two problems. One, 
there are scenes which are good in themselves, 
but serve no purpose other than to emphasize 
Bart’s character. When they merely repeat 


what the reader already knows about him they 
are sometimes a bit heavy-handed and awk- 
ward. 

“Page 69: The symbol of the Rock is evi- 
dent immediately and this stream-of-conscious- 
ness pasage is entirely out of keeping with 
every other section of the book. 

“Pages 99-100: A small cut, but this is the 
only time in the book where coming events 
are presaged by this outside point of view. It 
is jarring and unnecessary. 

“Pages 148-185: Cut the war letters. There 
are several reasons for this. First, this is a new 
technique stuck in the middle of a very well 
written straight novel. Second, the letters add 
little to an understanding of Bart. In fact, 
they don’t essentially sound like the sort of 
letters Bart would write. And, most impor- 
tantly, there has been so much written on the 
young man in the army, that this section really 
has its chief effect in lowering the tone of the 
book and bringing it down—at least tempo- 
rarily—to the level of a hundred others. It 





This photo-montage was taken by photographer Lofman hanging by his toes in the 
next room ; hence the twin image of the Editor, bottom left. 


seems much more dramatic to leave it with 
‘He could stop running; he was content.’ and 
let the reader fill in the rest. 

“Pages 195-199: ‘See, Laura, then—year 
preceding.’ The use of the present tense and 
the device of taking the point of view outside 
of the characters is disturbing here, because 
again it is the only instance of its kind. This 
section can certainly be left in to build up the 
character of Laura, but it should be written to 
conform with the rest. 

“I hope that this will be simple for you 
and that you will not take anything amiss. 
Needless to say, you are the author and your 
decision is final. The above is just our opinion. 

“IT hope very much to get to your city in 
the not too distant future or that you will 
come here. 

“Sincerely, 
Timothy Seldes” 


Books find their way into print in an infi- 
nite variety of ways. 

Several years ago, Ken McCormick was 
having dinner with some University of Min- 
nesota students. A great deal of creative 
energy was being burned—most of it in a 
certain kind of humor. When McCormick 
commented on this, one of the students said, 
“Oh, those are Shulmanisms.” 

“What's that mean?” asked McCormick. 
Max Shulman, it was explained, wrote a 
column for a Minnesota daily in this style. 
McCormick later phoned the paper and his 
home without success in locating Shulman. 
Flying on to Chicago he wrote a letter ex- 
pressing his interest in seeing some of Shul- 
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man’s work. Shulman thought the letter 
was a joke at his expense by some of his 
college friends and didn’t answer. On ar- 
riving back in New York, McCormick wrote 
another letter and this time Shulman knew 
it was for real. On the second try, Shul- 
man produced the best-selling Barefoot Boy 
with Cheek. Walter Bradbury became his 
editor and there followed a series of suc- 
cesses the latest being Rally Round The 
Flag, Boys. 


Editor George Shively, who came to 
Doubleday in 1944 from a wide background 
in publishing with Harcourt, Brace, Bobbs- 
Merrill, Stokes, Greystone, and Appleton 
Century, says: “We all have our foibles. 
I’m a push-over for a good Civil War story. 
On the other hand I detest these the-hero- 
is-a-heel stories. I think Joseph Conrad 
showed that you don’t need four-letter words 
to depict reality. He describes every kind 
of physical, emotional, and intellectual crisis 


—including cannibalism—without the us 
of a vulgar word. So many realistic novel 
of today, where squeamishness is thrown 
out the window, are concerned with super. 
ficialities. At the heart of almost even 
really important, dramatic novel is a spir. 
itual conflict.” 


Science—Public Affairs—Headline Books 


Always alert to the shifting sands of pub- 
lic interest, Doubleday jumped quickly into 
the milieu of sputnicks, mutnicks, and mis- 
hap moons. 

Richard Winslow, former Science Editor 
of NEWSWEEK, pausing between breakfast 
with rocket men and lunch with an econo- 
mist, paused briefly to outline his editorial 
needs. 

“One of the most exciting things we’re 
doing are our ‘Headline Books.’ Whenever 
a major crisis or news event captures the 
public interest, we'll produce a paper-back 


Exec. Editor, Lee Barker handles Herman Wouk, Hamilton Basso, Ilka Chase and other 
well-knowns as well as a special coterie of New Orleans favorites among new writers. 












the ussB Book on the subject which will provide a 





> novels ttle more depth than magazine or news- 
thrown aper coverage of the event can do, and 
| Super-F 4 .’]] hit the market 6 months ahead of 
; €very Pard-cover books on the subject. These 
4 Spl: F Ene shots will sell for $1.50 and necessarily 
ave a very short production schedule. We 
ant something that can be written in a 
Books | 4veck, if necessary. Our first three titles in 
of pub- P the Headline series are Challenge of Sput- 
ly into | nik, by Richard Witkin, Aviation Editor of 
d mis- | the New York Times, which is an edited 
pollection of the writings and speeches on 
Editor f the subject; Inflation, by Richard Moon, a 
“akfast F yeporter for the New York Times and Sta- 
econo- f tus of American Science, which evaluates 
itorial Pjour position in this field in the light of re- 
cent criticism. 
eo 
were fT) “Just because these first few books hap- 
never Feyen to be written by newspaper men doesn’t 
°s the mean we’re limited to that. We want to 
“back Pihear from any writer who can do a good 
research and writing job on a timely subject 
glike those described above. 





“Our hard-cover science books will run 
0,000 to 60,000 words and will be on science 
ubjects of broad, general interest. Not just 
he physical sciences—chemistry, biology, 
physics, etc.—but also the social sciences. 
(If we could find a book that would un- 
favel the gobbledy gook of the social scien- 
tist in a meaningful way for the lay reader, 
we would snap it up.) Let me caution writ- 
ets, however, that there has been a great 
Surge of space ideas and satellite bocks and 
if we dealt with this subject now it would 
have to specialize in one of the refinements 
—Space Biology—what will happen to our 
bodies in space travel, or The Mathematics 
of Space Ships, or something like that. For- 
ty years ago you could write a book about 
airplanes in general; today’s readers know 
all that and aviation books are on more spe- 
cific details.” 


Public Affairs titles at Doubleday are un- 
der the supervision of Adam Yarmolinsky, 
who will divide his time between Washing- 
ton and New York. His Washington office 
is the Barr Bldg. at 1820 Jefferson ‘Place, 
N.W., where writers with ideas can visit him 
on Mondays, Fridays or Saturdays. Tues- 
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days through Thursdays, he is at Doubleday, 
New York. 

Son of a Greek scholar and the poet, Ba- 
bette Deutsch, Mr. Yarmolinsky is a Yale 
Law School graduate who came to Double- 
day from a two-year job as Secretary of the 
Fund for the Republic. “Public Affairs,” 
says editor Yarmolinsky, “is a pretty wide 
field—for us, it means not only government, 
politics, and international affairs, but also 
economics, popular sociology, biographies of 
national personalities, memoirs, etc. We 
want books for the intelligent general reader 
who wants more information on the subjects 
with which his life is so inextricably bound 
up today. 

“Word lengths? I never could understand 
how you can tell an author how long a 
book should be—any more than you can 
tell God how big a baby you want. After 
an idea is developed most subjects seem to 
find their own lengths. But since our books 
are rather specialized, an outline of your 
idea and a few sample chapters would be 
best to submit as a start. 

“Another one of our plans which your 
readers might want to know about is this: 
We want to hear from Associations who 
might be interested in having their publica- 
tions reach the general public, and we are 
in the market for books of this type.” 


Crime Club 

The sunny, vine-covered corner office 
and its amiable owner belie the mass mur- 
der spawned here. Isabelle Taylor, Crime 
Club Editor, is a relaxed, soft-spoken wom- 
an whose slight accent still betrays the bor- 
der state where she was born. Her educa- 
tion was a Baltimore Quaker school, an un- 
likely background for her life as a crime 
editor. She came to Doubleday in 1935 as 
secretary to Jim Poling, who was then Edi- 
tor of the Crime Club. 

Crime Club novels have changed some 
since the °30’s when 70% of the writers 
were men and the style was usually gim- 
mick formula or puzzle story. Now 60% 
of the writers are women, largely because 
the mystery-story reader of today is more 
interested in characters and women seem 
better able to create the dramatic person- 
ality conflicts that explode into murder. 
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Murder, incidentally, is still the staple iten 
here at Crime Club although suspeny 
stories and other types of mysteries get o 
the list. “Murder is the one irrevocabk 
thing,” says Editor Taylor, “and what we 
treat most often. It supplies the finality tha 
most of our readers seem to want. You can 
return jewels or money, and other vices can 
be paid for one way or another, but yu 
can’t bring back a life. Our readers car 
little why one grubby little man steals mor 
on Tuesday than he did on Monday, but 
they are vitally interested to know what in & 
ternal or external pressures would move ap 
scholar, for example, to murder.” 
Because there are specialists even among 
mystery novel readers, Doubleday uses a set 
of symbols with which each Crime Club 
selection is identified so that the reader 
knows the type of story he will find inside 
the jacket. Here are their current symbol 
and the types of novels they describe: 


S Classic Puzzler 

gr< Chase and Adventure 
Suspense 
Damsel in Distress 
Something Special 
Favorite Sleuth 


Because mystery fans are like some movie- 
goers who are always trying to catch pro 
duction mistakes (e. g., same scene shot in 
sections where actor’s cigarette is longer at 
the end of the scene than at the beginning), 
plotting and editing have to be particularly 
careful. Here’s a sample letter from Editor 
Taylor to a writer who has just had a first 
novel accepted by the Crime Club. If you 
are a mystery writer, this is your meat: 


"Tee 5... nae 

“I did enjoy the manuscript when I had 2 
chance to go from beginning to end, and ! 
congratulate you on bringing it off so well. 1 
think you have concealed your murderer very 
well and have subtly avoided falling into 
clichéd situations. 

“There are two things I’d like a _ little 
elaboration on. One is the call made to the 
police. On page 7 Peggy says they did not 
have a chance to ask Bennington who called 
him; and this is dropped without further con 
ment until page 45, when her father tells het 
that whoever called said it was Peggy. Thea 
again it is dropped entirely. I think ther 
should be further comment on this point, in 





conversation between Peggy and Bennington 
or Peggy and her father—or somewhere; and 
at the end Kit should make some reference to 
having called the police in Peggy’s name. 

“Now you need to elaborate how Benning- 
ton happened to be so opportunely in the 
warehouse. Did the fact that Peggy fainted 
prevent the tractor from dropping the crate 
on her, or did Kit stop the tractor to make a 
getaway when she saw the police approaching? 
Peggy’s faint must have lasted several minutes 
if by the time she came to, the ambulance had 
been called and was already arriving. 

“These may seem like carping questions, but 
I can assure you that detective story readers 
have the damndest habit of picking on details 
of unresolved clues, vague time factors, and 
manipulated coincidences. So let’s disarm them 
ahead of time by straightening these things out 
so that they are proof against naggers! 

“We will need another copy of the manu- 
script for submission to magazines, for use by 
the Art Department in making up a jacket, 
etc.; and I would suggest that you make the 
additions and corrections on this other copy, 
and then send me with it a list of the page 
numbers of additions and changes, so that they 
may be incorporated into the final draft here. 

“Sincerely, 


Isabelle S. Taylor” 


Crime Club novels average between 60,- 
000 and 75,000 words and Mrs. Taylor pre- 
fers to see the whole manuscript rather than 
an outline or sample chapters, She cautions 
writers to: remember that the days of Sax 
Rohmer are over and that unexpected 
trapdoors, amazing coincidences and exotic 
Oriental poisons are out. 

Here is a steady high grade crime, mur- 
der and mystery novel market. 


Juveniles 


Both Doubleday and Garden City im- 
prints appear on titles in the category; the 
major differences being that Garden City 
titles are usually what the trade refers to as 
“merchandise flats”: big, full-color picture 
books like the two series, “exploring the 
weather,” “exploring under the sea,” etc., 
for ages 8 to 14; and “The Wonderful World 
of Energy” . . . of Power,” etc., for age 10 
and up. 

Garden City books also include the Real 
Book series which are more text (about 
25,000 words) than illustration on subjects 
like prehistoric life, snakes, national parks, 


pets, and anything else that would appeal 
to 8 to 14-year-olds. About 75% of the 
Juvenile books issued under the Garden City 
imprint are non-fiction with 25% fiction. 
Best example of the latter is their Happy 
Hollister series which are mystery stories of 
around 35,000 words aimed at the 8 to 12 
group. 

Children’s Book Editor Bill Hall says, 
“Writers often submit short, slight little fic- 
tion stories about favorite pets, whereas 
most of our titles are expensively illustrated 
non-fiction information books about nature 
and the world. We always want to see ideas 
for these. What we also could use right 
now are more fiction series ideas like the 
Happy Hollisters. We want a real profes- 
sional who can turn out a continuing series 
under one title.” 

Bill Hall, who looks more like a Harvard 
quarterback than a Children’s Book Editor, 
was a juvenile editor at Knopf for 8 years 
and he is the author of a number of chil- 
dren books. A working free-lancer himself, 
who writes weekends, he has a writer’s heart. 

Doubleday Junior Books Editor is a former 
Seattle newspaperwoman who reminds one 
a little of Bette Davis without the pop eyes 
and the exaggerated mannerisms, Margaret 
Lesser. Doubleday was the second pub- 
lisher to have a separate Children’s Book 
Editor (Macmillan was first). Some two 
dozen new releases hit the bookstores from 
Miss Lesser’s department in 1957 ranging 
from a 64-page photographic book by Dare 
Wright, called The Lonely Doll, for the 2 
to 6-year-olds to a teen-age novel by Nancy 
Faulkner which treats the conflict of a 
young girl torn between her love for a pa- 
triotic young Yankee and her devotion to 
her Tory father in the early days of the 
Revolution, 


“We are particularly interested,” says Edi- 
tor Lesser, “in what we call novels for young 
adults. These should have some problem 
which is faced by young people and is re- 
solved. Take Maggie for example, by Vi- 
vian Breck, which is the story of a San 
Francisco debutante in the 1890’s who be- 
comes engaged to and then marries a young 
mining engineer whose work takes them to 
Mexico. The difficulties this young girl en- 
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“I want to hear from writers who have picture 
book and juvenile book ideas,” says Bill 
Hall, Garden City Editor. 


counters because of her background in ad- 
justing to this totally new environment, 
makes a moving story. Sarah, by Marguerite 
Harmon Bro, was a similar theme—a young 
girl whose father wanted her to be an artist 
and who had very definite longings in a 
different direction on her own. While art- 
work forms a very large part of much juve- 
nile book production, there is a large group 
of talented free-lance artists in the New 
York area who produce for Doubleday on 
assignment, so writers should not hesitate 
to submit manuscripts because they lack 
illustrative examples to go with them.” 


Special Projects Division 


Doubleday controls almost 25% of the 
total book club business. The various clubs 
it owns need not only best sellers in their 
individual type of club, but a great quan- 
tity of “lead books” (to induce new mem- 
bers), “bonus books” (to keep members) 
and “mail order titles” (to sell to members 
each month). It is the job of Ralph Beebe 
at Doubleday to create or buy, for Double- 
day to publish, these three kinds of books. 

Editor Beebe is an easy-mannered, former 
free-lance copy editor. The regular book 
club selections, which are chosen from books 
of all publishers, are picked by a depart- 
ment headed by John Beecraft. 
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The 17 Book Clubs which Doubleda 





tere 


owns as of this moment are listed below BE ntc 


along with the types of books they offer th 
mail order reader. There are also a fey 
mail-order clubs for non-book items, whic: 
are not listed here. 


Wan 





American Garden Guild Book Club-— : j 


home gardening 
Best-In-Books—omnibus volumes 


Best in Children’s Books—omnibus vol-§ 7 


umes for children under ten 

The Book League of America—fiction 

Catholic Family Book Club—fiction and 
non-fiction 

Catholic Youth Book Club—popular\ 
told biographies for Catholics 

Cihu Club of Inspirational Books—reli- 
gious and inspirational 

The Dollar Mystery Guild — mystery 

Doubleday One Dollar Book Club—fic 
tion 

Family Reading Club—general 

The Fireside Theatre—current stage plays 
in book form 

International Collectors Library—classics, 
deluxe editions 

The Junior Literary Guild—children’s 
books for 5 to 15-year-olds 








Junior Deluxe Editions Club—children's 


classics 

The Literary Guild of America—new fic- 
tion 

The Real Book Club—non-fiction books 
for youngsters 9 to 15 

Science Fiction Book Club—science fiction 


A number of books from previously un- 
published writers struck a responsive note 
here because of their application to several 
book clubs. If you can think in terms of 
how a book can be sold, through one of 
these clubs, you are in step with Editor 
Beebe. 


Lansing Christman, the author of A Hill- 
side Harvest, had written a newspaper col- 
umn of nature essays when he submitted a 
collection of these to Editor Beebe, who had 
never previously heard of his work. He ac- 
cepted the book which was placed with 
both the Family Reading Club and the 
American Garden Guild as a bonus book. 
Another writer gathered together an in- 
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eresting collection of nostalgic Americana 


“nto a book called America Remembers 
Fer thei 


Mwhich was accepted by the Literary Guild, 
amily Reading Club and then by the 
American Garden Guild as a bonus book. 
| Occasionally Doubleday will set out to 
tbuild a market for a book they think can 
a good book club title. A good example 
is the Amy Vanderbilt etiquette book. Ad- 
ertised heavily and used extentively in 
book club promotions the book set itself 
fagainst the long-standing rival in this field 
‘and eventually outsold Emily. 

Another promotion of this sort is the 
‘Thorndike-Barnhart Dictionary series be- 
igun in 1952. 
| “There are few new subjects in this busi- 
iness,” points out Editor Beebe. “Mostly we 
need to uncover the new approach. Our 
ifirst Special Project book (and still a popu- 
lar selection) was Milton Cross’ Stories of 
Great Operas. Now, plots of the operas is 
certainly not a new subject but from Cross’ 
long association with the Metropolitan as 
announcer of their radio broadcasts he had 
so many notes that helped the reader un- 
derstand the progress of the plot exactly as 











it unfolded on the stage, and he knew so 
many personal anecdotes about individual 
performances, that he could add to the 
skeleton of the individual stories a truly new 
approach to this subject.” 

Book club readers are usually married 
women between 25 and 45 so the bulk of 
the books bought by Special Projects are 
aimed at their interests—their home, hus- 
band, children, etc. 

Beebe buys 10 or 12 titles a year. “I want 
to hear from any writers who have books 
they think would fit our clubs,” he says. 
Neeedless to add, the financial returns are 
as good as in the regular trade department. 
“Most of our special books,” says Beebe, 
“are concerved and tailored to order in 
the office and then assigned.” 


Paperbacks 

Anchor Books are Doubleday’s original 
idea and best-selling entry in the highbrow 
paperback field. Editor is bright, young 
man, Jason Epstein, who came to Double- 
day as a trainee in 1950 from graduate 
work at Columbia. From odd jobs in the 
Trade Department he advanced to reader, 
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assistant editor and then editor of Anchor 
in 1952. Anchor publishes some 40 titles 
a year, about 20% of which are original 
serious, scholarly works—but aimed at the 
general reader rather than academic spe- 
cialists; and the balance are reprints, re- 
vised editions of books now out of print, or 
anthologies. Best ’57 titles in the list were 
The Organization Man, reprinted from 
Simon and Schuster’s 1956 hard-cover best 
seller, followed closely by Freud, and Ha- 
drian’s Memoirs. Continuing best seller is 
David Riesman’s The Lonely Crowd which 
is now up to a quarter million copies sold. 


The Waif With the Golden Spoon 


One of the singular qualities of the pub- 
lishing business is the unexpected hide-a- 
way enterprises tucked away in a corner of 
a big shop that run counter to everything 
else going on there. At Doubleday the main 
idea is to find a book that has a ready-made 
market, or collect a market for a book that 
has a specialized appeal and then push the 
hell out of it. And yet Doubleday produces 
THE ANCHOR REVIEW, probably the best 
avant-garde literature in this country. The 
current issue includes sections from “Lol- 
lita,” by Valdimar V. Nabokov, which was 
turned down by almost every so-called 
quality publisher in this country because 
they thought it too risky to handle (i. e., 
subject matter, not language). 


Jason Epstein is editor of THE ANCHOR 
REVIEW. An announcement will appear in 
WRITER’S DIGEST when he wants to read 
material for No. 3. A special Doubleday in- 
terest in THE ANCHOR REVIEW is that it at- 
tracts quality writers, some of whom may 
develop into book authors. 


Catholic Paperback Reprints 

Image Books, begun in the Fall of 1954, 
are Doubleday’s paperbacks on Catholic 
subjects, Editor John Delaney, a former Mac- 
millan sales manager, has developed sales 
for these titles among churches, schools, and 
other Catholic institutions in addition to the 
regular bookstore outlets. He points out to 
WRITER'S DIGEST readers that his titles are 
much more across-the-board in subject mat- 
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ter appeal than the type of reader aimed at 
by Anchor. We aim to please both the 
intellectual reader and the general one, in 
any selection of titles we publish in a year. 
Needless to say, our authors must be Cath- 
olic, writing from the Catholic viewpoint. 
Our best sellers have ranged from Popular 
History of the Catholic Church to Parents, 
Children, and the Facts of Life, and we 
want to hear from any writers who have 
ideas on subjects that would appeal to 
Catholics.” A sample of material to interest 
the “general” Catholic reader is the Father 
Smith series of stories. 


What Does the Writer Receive? 
The rates that publishers pay for books de- 
pend on a number of factors: the retail 
price of the book; the print order; the cost 


to produce it (when there is considerable § 


artwork, for example) ; and, of course, the 
bargaining ability of the writer or his agent. 
Within variations then, here is the average 
that most publishers, including Doubleday, 
pay on a royalty scale: 

Trade: 10% of the retail price on the first 
5,000 copies. (Lower royalty is some- 
times paid in special cases) 
12%2% on the next 5,000 
15% thereafter 

As publishers, Doubleday do a unique job 
in the sale of Subsidiary Rights for author 
who have no agent. Joseph Marks heads 
this department and places subsidiary rights 
of unagented Doubleday books to bookclubs, 
reprint houses, movies, radio and TV, and 
to syndicate portions of them in magazines 
and newspapers. All of this means extra 
royalties for the author and extra publicity 
for the book. A commission is charged the 
author for this additional subsidiary revenue. 

The role of the publisher today is a con- 
troversial one. Is he a businessman? A pub- 
lic educator? A creator of culture? Each 
publisher has his own answer. Nelson Dov- 
bleday felt his role was to get more people 
to read and buy books. 

Because it’s still a swinging-door policy 
at 575 Madison Avenue, whether you're 4 
professional who can be tossed a market 
and knows how to tailor-make a book for 
it; or you are tomorrow’s yet undiscovered 
new writer, Doubleday is waiting for you. 
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Hw. NEW YEAR! Anda productive one. 
Writing and publishing is one field 
which is less dependent than others on Wall 
Street, politics, interest rates, employment, 
and space travel. 

According to a report by PUBLISHER’S 
WEEKLY, the average rate of interest of 
book sales from 1947 to 1954 was 5.4% 
annually for dollar sales, and 6.8% annually 
for number of copies sold. However, the 
average rate of increase for 1955 and 1956, 
was more than double these figures. From 
all present indications 1957, when these 
figures are available, will show even greater 
growth, and the outlook for 1958 is better 
than good. : 

One more little business fact and we get 
into markets. Here’s a quote from the paper 
iblicity Bouyer of a large Boston magazine publisher: 
ed the “It’s 11 years now since I have been 
venut.— able to buy paper. All these years, I 
a con-§ have been ordering it and paying the 
A pub-§ price I was asked. When Crowell 

Each Collier discontinued, Mead Paper 
n Dou Company was left with a large ton- 
people nage of paper on their hands. Maybe 

that is what caused it. Anyway, for 
policy the first time in eleven years, we are 
ou're 48 able to buy paper. 
market “TI called in five jobbers, told them 
0k forf my requirements, and said I’d give my 
business to the lowest bid for the best 
quality. 
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“Here in Boston, we haven’t been 
able to do that. 


“Of course, a lot of paper com- 
panies are going to board tonnage 
(for cartons) and this diminishes the 
‘amount of magazine paper on the 
market and firms the price. But, even 
then, I understand paper prices have 
softened in everywhere. It’s about 
time.” 


In case you didn’t know, the paper peo- 
ple were in poor shape back in 1932, and, 
one way or another, many of them man- 
aged to get together price-wise. This effort 
of industry price fixing, plus the growing 
demand, caused paper to firm in price and 
made it difficult to bargain for. Magazine 
publishers spend about 25% of their gross 
income for paper. If they can save 10% on 
their paper bill, it means an increase of 
242% in their actual annual net profits. 
This cannot help but reflect itself in a will- 
ingness to pay writers more for better copy 
and to gamble on new books. 


Magazine circulation and advertising re- 
venue are at an all-time high. If magazines 
continued at their present rate of increase, 
most circulations will be doubled by 1975. 
Growth in population, economic improve- 
ment, increased leisure, and advancement 
in education are the reasons. 
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Have you ruovenr of writing a play? If 
the idea did not seem feasible to you be- 
cause of the distance between you and 
Broadway, consider this: From the stand- 
point of quantity, plays produced on Broad- 
way are only a whisper compared to the 
sound and the fury of the theatrical pro- 
ductions being put on all over the country 
by high schools and colleges, women’s clubs, 
amateur dramatic groups, fraternal organ- 
izations, and many, many other unprofes- 
sional performers, to say nothing of summer 
and every other kind of stock. Many writ- 
ers make a handhome living by writing spe- 
cifically for off-Broadway performers. 

The largest and the oldest firm in the 
world which acts as publisher, agent, broker, 
etc., etc., is Samuel French, Inc. It has of- 
fices throughout the English-speaking world, 
but the main office is at 25 West 45th Street, 
New York City 36. It occupies the whole 
second floor of a large turn-of-the-century 
edifice with high ceilings, and an air of 
comfortable casualness and leisure, that is 


rare in mid-town Manhattan, a_ stone’s 


At Claflin, Kansas, the high school class gets set to rehearse “Our Town.” Author’s royalty 
—$15. Number of performances a year—200. How’s your arithmetic? 
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throw from the organized chaos that-is the 


theater district. 

About 60% of all the plays produced by 
amateurs are published and agented by 
French! This company spends $15,000 a 
year for clipping services, just to check on 
all performances and protect its authors 
from unauthorized productions. 

Some plays are written for Broadway, 
and are offered to amateur groups after the 
New York run is over; other plays are 
written directly with the wishes, the needs, 
and the limitations of unprofessional per- 
formers in mind. The largest group of 
French clients consists of the high schools, 
but don’t think this makes your writing job 
easier. The plays are usually selected by the 
heads of English and drama departments 
who demand quality. 

The editorial department consists of Wil- 
liam Talbot, Jack Walsh, and Charles 
O’Brien Kennedy. Mr. Talbot is person- 
able, erudite, and vastly informed on every 
aspect of playwriting. He attends practically 
every play opening in New York, and many 
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elsewhere. It is his considered judgment 
that your best bet right now would be either 
a farce or a melodrama (he considers a 
mystery play a melodrama). A single set 
and a small cast are important advantages 
as such plays are less expensive to produce. 
For amateur performances there are usually 
more women than man available, and this 
is an important point for the playwright to 
bear in mind. 

Your play should not only tell a soundly 
constructed, well motivated, believable, and 
exciting story, it must be “playable.” Some 
of the plays are bought outright, but most 
of them are published on a royalty basis, 
then offered to performers. The author gets 
10% of the book sales, and then anywhere 
from $10.00 to $50.00 for each perform- 
ance, less the company’s commission of 10% 
of sales to stock companies, and 20% for 
amateur performances. A one-act play usu- 
ally brings $5.00 a performance, but these 
are rarely profitable items. Mr. Talbot rec- 
ommends a full-length play (three acts) as 
more rewarding. These should run to ex- 
actly two hours of actual playing time. 

The French catalogue lists almost 5,000 


William Talbot heads the Samuel French 
play department 


items, some of which have been playing for 
more than a century. (“The Drunkard,” 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” etc.). The most 
popular play is Thornton Wilder’s “Our 
Town.” Though about 2,000 unsolicited 
manuscripts come in every year, each one 
is read with care with a view to its poten- 
tials for Broadway, off-Broadway, perma- 
nent stock, summer stock, community 
groups, women’s clubs, colleges, high schools, 
radio, TV, Hollywood, etc., etc. If your 
play has possibilities for any of these media, 
Mr. Talbot will spot them and make the 
most of them. 


If you have a juvenile book in mind, this 
is an excellent time for it. Since Franklin 
Watts, Inc., joined Grolier Society, Inc., the 
juvenile book program here has been ex- 
panding. Franklin Watts continues as presi- 
dent, and Alice Dickinson is the senior edi- 
tor. The address is 699 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 21. 

The emphasis is on books for the “mid- 
dle-aged” child from 8 to 14. There is not 


.much interest here in picture books for very 


young children, or in books for young peo- 
ple in their late teens, specifically. Informa- 
tional books of all kinds have a good chance, 
particularly those dealing with science, ca- 
reers, history, biography, games, how-to-do- 
it books, etc., etc. The fiction list is being 
developed, too, so if you have a good story 
for this audience, now is the time to make 
the most of it. 

But the big news here is that now Frank- 
lin Watts, Inc., is branching out into the 
adult field with non-fiction books which 
would interest the whole family: games for 
the whole family to play; for example, 
things that the whole family can do to- 
gether, like camping, sports, sight-seeing, 
traveling, educational or other family proj- 
ects, etc., etc. Send in outlines and a few 
sample chapters. 

Another Franklin Watts news item is the 
$3,500 fiction award for a “distinguished 
contribution to children’s literature.” This 
must be a story for children roughly from 
eight to twelve with a suggested length of 
from 20,000 to 40,000 words. All manu- 
scripts must be original (no carbons), dou- 
ble-spaced on one side of the paper, and 
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addressed to Fiction Award Editor, Frank- 
lin Watts, Inc., 699 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 21, and they must be accom- 
panied by a contest entry form. Write for 
one to the company. The award winner will 
receive $1,000 as an outright payment, and 
$2500 as an advance against royalties. Con- 
test ends January 31, 1958. 


Here’s news for book writers. Macfadden 
Publications has branched out into book 
publishing through a subsidiary, Bartholo- 
mew House. Their first few books have 
been anthologies of material compiled from 
the Macfadden magazines, but now they 
are in the market for fresh, new ideas for 
books of non-fiction which will be of broad 
general interest. 

The editor of this project is Ralph Brand- 
ler, formerly with Pocket Books, Simon 
and Schuster, and McGraw-Hill. What he 
wants is “need filling books” that can be 
directly helpful to the reader—how-to-do, 
self-help, inspirational, instructional. In ad- 
dition to all the other avenues of exploita- 
tion, Bartholomew has the advantage of their 
own chain of magazines as outlets for ad- 
vertising, which reach a total of eight mil- 
lion already loyal readers. The ideal book 
idea is one which would be of interest to 
both men and women, but which would 
appeal especially to women, as the buying 
impulse is more apt to come from the 
women, Of course, these books will be chan- 
neled through book stores, too, and should 
deal with subjects of broad universal in- 
terest. 

The books will be published simultane- 
ously in both hard and soft covers. The 
paperbacks will sell for $1.00, the hard 
bound for $2.50 to $2.95. The standard 
royalty contract is offered. 

Send in completed books or detailed out- 
lines with several sample chapters. The ad- 
dress is 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. 


Have you a mystery book in you? The 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 11, is announcing a new 
prize contest for mystery novels, as part of 
their effort to develop their mystery depart- 
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ment. This is the Cock Robin Mystery 
Award, which offers a prize of $2,500, of 
which $1,000 will be an outright award, 
and $1500 an advance against all royalty 
income. 

Any citizen of a North American country 
may enter, except a writer who has already 
been published under the Cock Robin im- 
print (the Macmillan mystery designation) . 
Manuscripts should be from 55,000 to 75,000 
words, in English, typewritten, doublespaced 
on one side of the paper, and may be sub- 
mitted between January 1, 1958, and De- 
cember 31, 1958. Your manuscript should 
be accompanied by a letter indicating that 
it is intended for the Cock Robin Mystery 
Award Contest. Address your mysteries to 
The Cock Robin Award Editor, at Mac- 
millan, 

Aside from the contest, each manuscript 
will be considered for regular publication by 
Macmillan, on terms to be arranged. 

Dutton, too, is expanding its mystery list, 
and wants to see tense, suspenseful books. 
New writers are welcome if they can meet 
profeessional competition. Send your ms. to 
Associate Editor Jeanne Frank, E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City 10. 

Speaking of mysteries, the Mystery Writ- 
ers of America are now embarked on a 
drive for new members. If you have pub- 
lished mysteries of any kind (books, short 
stories, true crime, juvenile mysteries, etc. ), 
write to the chairman of the membership 
committee—your reporter. There are many 
important advantages in belonging to this 
lively, forward-looking organization. My of- 
fice is at 58 Willow Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Coronet on the Prowl 


At coroneT the need right now is for 
good “you” pieces, that is articles which can 
be of direct help to the reader in his day to 
day life—how-to subjects, medicine, psy- 
chology, home improvements, family rela- 
tionships, making money, saving money, so- 
ciological problems. Subjects recently cov- 
ered have dealt with the raising of a bright 
child, the problem of aging parents. 

There is a pretty good stock on hand here 
of articles about unusual characters, about 
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crime and disaster, medicine, health and 
nature. Religion and education would have 
a better chance. But your best chance of 
all right now would be with good, light 
domestic humor. 

A new department here which just may 
be a development you’ve been looking for, 
is the “one-pager.” This is a short-short 
factual article of 500 to 750 words, which 
describes a significant event or series of 
events, with a sharp twist at the end, like 
the twist short-short stories, remember? A 
good example, as yet untitled, will appear 
in the April issue. This tells about two 
men in the same period of time, who were 
both hit by cars and survived. The punch- 
line is that these men were Churchill and 
Hitler. Think how different our lives to- 
day would have been if one or the other 
had not survived. $100 for these. 

In general CORONET is trying to veer 
away from the heavily inspirational stuff 
and to get closer to reality, even when the 
subject is on the controversial side. A good 


James A. Skardon, Senior Editor, 
Coronet Magazine 





example is Martin Gross’ article in the 
January issue, “The Ordeal of a Church,” 
which tells the story of a fight over Trinity 
Church in Brooklyn. “Variety for Rent,” 
by Rosanne McVay, in the same issue deals 
with the rapidly growing renting industry, 
and shows you how you can live like a mil- 
lionaire for an evening, should such a need 
suddenly smite you. 

The full-length articles run to about 2500 
words and bring $350 to $500, sometimes 
more. Everything is read here, and almost 
every issue carries something by a new 
writer. You couldn’t ask for a more intelli- 
gent, more courteous person to work with 
than Jim Skardon, senior editor. The ad- 
dress is 488 Madison Avenue, New York 
City 22. 

1957 was a good year for CORONET, the 
biggest in its history. The circulation is 
now more than three million net paid, and 
last year saw a 47% advertising increase 
over the previous year. CORONET really got 
started selling advertising just a few years 
ago which partly explains their sensational 
growth. 


As you have undoubtedly noticed by this 
time, COSMOPOLITAN (Hearst Magazines, 
Inc., 57th Street and Eighth Avenue, New 
York City 19), has for some time now been 
devoting each issue to a particular subject 
as far as the non-fiction is concerned. The 
February issue will deal with success—how 
to live with it, how to get ahead. The March 
issue will be about romantic places to go. 

Admittedly this editorial policy does cut 
down on chances for the outside free-lancer. 
When a subject for a particular issue is de- 
cided upon, the editors work out interesting 
aspects of it, and then what more natural 
than to seek out well known experts in vari- 
ous fields? However, all unsolicited manu- 
scripts and queries are carefully read. Some- 
times they fit into present or forthcoming 
plans, sometimes an article or an idea is 
so good that an issue is planned around it. 
So don’t give up. A query is a good idea. 

In fiction you, of course, have no such 
problems. It doesn’t matter what your 
story is about. What does matter is that 
your story should have more substance, real- 
ity, and—well, worldliness than you will 
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find in most slick stories. For Cosmo stay 
away from stereotypes like the good old 
Western, the frothy light love, the sacharine 
children’s or animal story, the phony tem- 
pest-in-a-teapot marriage problem. A fresh, 
intelligent viewpoint is important here and, 
of course, writing to match. Length: 4 to 
6,000 words; up to 2,000 for short-shorts. 

One-shot mystery stories are used of about 
25,000 words. 

Fiction editor is Kathryn Bourne. 


With the coming of MacLennan Farrell as 
editor, EVERYWOMAN’s has been undergoing 
a gradual metamorphosis. Don’t look for 
any startling changes immediately, as the 
present inventory is still holding out and 
will for some time to come. 

But for the future, here’s what Mr. 
Farrell wants. Stories may be any length 
up to 10,000 words, and should preferably 
stay away from the doting grandmothers, 
adorable kiddies, cookies and jam kind of 
rehash which is apt to pop up so frequently 
in the secondary women’s magazines. Mr. 
Farrell wants more substantial subjects, more 
substatial treatments. He actually used the 
word “literary,” but this, of course, cannot 
mean a pointless, plotless bit of whimsy. 
Stories should have valid and well-motivated 
conflict development. 

Strong lead articles are needed, which 
again must be broader in scope and closer 
to today’s realities than you would have 
thought of after examining old and even 
current issues (they’re still using up their 
inventory, you know). Don’t be afraid of 
controversy from now on. Lengths 3000 to 
5000 words. 

Finished articles are ok; queries preferred. 
But if you submit a query, make it full and 
detailed enough so that the editor may judge 
your writing ability as well as your subject. 
Indicate your experience in the field you’re 
writing about, if you have any, and show 
how you expect to handle the material. 

For a lead article EVERYWOMAN’Ss will 
pay about $500 and up to that amount for 
fiction. Mr. Farrell is article and fiction 
editor at 16 East 40 St., New York City. 


WOMAN’S LIFE, 11 West 42nd Street, New 
York City 36, is a quarterly. The editor is 
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Donald G. Cooley, and managing editor 
John J. Green. You have to read this mag- 
azine to see what the editors want. 

Articles should run up to 2500 words, 
the shorter the better, and should deal with 
self-help, self-improvement, inspirational 
first-person experience stories — anything 
which would interest a woman except arti- 
cles dealing too specifically with cooking 
and household techniques. For good ex- 
amples in the Winter issue, study “I Am In 
Love With My Boss,” by Irene Donelson, 
who for seven years has been secretary to 
her husband; and “Stay Glamorous While 
Pregnant,” by Duane Valentry. 

YOUR LIFE, at the same address and put 
out by the same editors, is a bi-monthly, 
which uses similar material, except that it 
is slanted to appeal to both men and women. 

YOUR HEALTH, also at the same address 
and edited by Mr. Cooley and Mr. Green, 
is a quarterly. Here, as you might suspect 
from the title, the emphasis is on health 
for men and women. 

No fiction is used in any of these maga- 
zines. Payment is on acceptance at the rate 
of 4c a word and up. 


FLASH! More news from Davis Publica- 
tions, Inc., which took over ELLERY QUEEN 
MAGAZINE. In the November issue I could 
report only that Bernard G. Davis and his 
son Joel Davis had many lively plans for 
the future. Two of these can now be anr- 
nounced. The first is JACK LONDON’S AD- 
VENTURE MAGAZINE, a sister publication to 
ELLERY QUEEN MYSTERY MAGAZINE, also 
edited by Bob Mills, at the same address, 
527 Madison Avenue, New York City 22. 
Look for the first issue some time in Feb- 
ruary. 

This will start out as a bi-monthly, and 
will consist mostly of the best adventure 
fiction availab’_, with emphasis on the ad- 
venture element. Like ELLERY QUEEN MAG- 
AZINE, this one, too, will use off-beat storis 
if they have that indefinable aura of quality 
about them. Any length up to 10,000 words. 
Payment 2c to 6c a word. Some reprints 
will be used, for which payment will be 











lc to 2c a word. 
The second new magazine is POPULAR 
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MUSIC, a monthly, which will provide broad 
coverage of every aspect of popular music, 
records, sheet music, lyrics, popular music 
personalities from radio, TV, and movies. 
The appeal is to fans in all branches of 
popular music. Anything which is likely to 
interest this audience will be of interest to 
the editor, Lyle Kenyon Engel. Publication 
date for the first issue, dated April, will be 
January 21. 

“We are working on an expansion pro- 
gram,” papa Davis said, “under which 
twenty new publications are scheduled for 
release during the next five years.” 

Who is this man who speaks in terms of 
starting “twenty new publications?” 

If you came in lately, Bernard (Bernie) 
Davis is the young man who, 25 years ago 
was discovered in college by William (Bill) 
Ziff while the latter was a space salesman 
for a string of Negro papers and working. 
Bernie’s first real success was POPULAR PHO- 
TOGRAPHY, With this in mind, you can watch 
POPULAR Music go! Bernie sold out his in- 
terests in Ziff-Davis to Bill’s son shortly after 
the death of the elder Ziff. Bernie tried to 
retire and couldn’t. He aims to launch a 
chain and run it with his son Joe. 


For 75 years PLAYBILL has served New 
York as a theater program, with a few styl- 
ized notes about fashion for men and 
women, entertaining, dining out, etc. Now it 
has been expanded into a regular weekly 
magazine of the theater, newly designed, 
and much broader in scope. It will con- 
tinue to serve its basic function as program 
and souvenir, for the various theatrical per- 
formances in this area. In addition it will 
have many more features. 


The managing editor is Elinor Green. 
Leo Lerman of MADEMOISELLE is contribut- 
ing editor for features. Charles Goren is 
bridge editor, Harvey Breit book editor, 
Robert Jay Misch, food editor. 

PLAYBILL now contains 64 pages, but it is 
not yet an active market. For the present 
at least most of the material will be pro- 
vided by the editorial experts mentioned, 
and by other outside specialists in various 
fields. No fiction will be used. But keep 
your eye on this newcomer. Sometimes 


publications which start like this develop 
into interesting markets. 

The address is 108 Wooster Street, New 
York City 12. 


HUMPTY DUMPTYS MAGAZINE, Parents’ 
Institute, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York City 17, is published for children. It 
uses stories from 600 to 850 words, the 
shorter the better, for youngsters in the first 
and second grade. The language must be 
simple, the plot interesting to this age group. 
Remember, short easy words, that at least 
some of the children will be able to read 
for themselves. 

Then there are the “read-aloud-stories” 
up to about 900 words for the third or 
fourth-grade readers. These are picture- 
book types of stories, but here are a few 
things you would do well to stay away 
from: fairies, elves, and outlandish imagi- 
nary characters. Also, don’t endow inani- 
mate objects with life and human aspira- 
tions and feelings. 

Tell-me stories may run up to 1000 
words, and should be so planned that the 
parent or other adult may read the story 
for himself and then retell it to the child, 
with any embellishments that may occur to 
him along the way, which will perhaps re- 
late it to the personal experiences of the 
particular child. For this reason you would 
do well to choose ideas which lend them- 
selves for this kind of use—moving to a new 
house, a trip to the market, new neigh- 
bors, etc. 

Managing editor is Alvin Tresselt. Pay- 
ment is $50 and up. 

Occasionally verse is used which should 
run to two stanzas. Right now there’s a 
pretty good stock on hand, but if you have 
something that’s just right, you might try it 
a little later. 


Filosa Publications which started out so 
promisingly about a year a go, alas, is no 
more. We shed a tear for the young in heart 
who tried so valiantly. 


Bill Macklin has joined Popular Publica- 
tions. 


Babette Rosmond is now a member of the 
editorial staff of SEVENTEEN. 
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F THE FIVE DEPARTMENTS of the 

magazine publishing business, one of 
them, advertising, is profitable, and the 
others spend more than they take in. The 
ones operating in the red are Editorial, Pro- 
duction, Administration, and, more often 
than not, Circulation.. 


Advertising Is an Intangible 


The chief difference between selling ad- 
vertising and almost any other product is 
that advertising is an intangible. The adver- 
t.ser buys a given amount of white space in a 
periodical] that is distributed to a given num- 
ber of people. To the man who lays out his 
money to buy this white space, these are the 
things he wants to know: one, who are the 
people who will read my ad?; two, do they 
care two hoots in hell about the magazine or 
do they read and respect it, or do they merely 
break the wrapper, glance at it, and throw 
it away?; three, what interest, if any, do 
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Man against white space 


Part III: Advertising 


This series of articles on the magazine publish- 
ing business is the first of its kind. There is no 
text, or college course available on the subject. 
The series is intended to acquaint writers and 
editors with the working principles of publishing. 


By Aron M. Mathieu 


» nes 
these people have in my product and can § gor; 


they afford it? cor 

The charm of selling advertising is that § ,,, 
none of these questions may be answered § a1, 
factually. The only question that can be § ih, 
answered to the decimal point is the actual spa 
ABC* circulation of the magazine. I 

Balanced against these 3 points, the 








ma 
manufacturer needs also answer these ques- | 
° . tras 
tions to himself: Is my product any good or 

lect 


*Practically all national magazines of every 
sort and description are members of the Audit Bj... 
Bureau of Circulation. An independent, qualified § ,. 





‘ tion 
auditor, employed by the Bureau, whose expenses rep 
are paid by national advertisers as well as by all § . 

4 ° . ° are 
publishers, so that the auditor is responsible not 
only to the advertiser but also to the competitors ap 


of the publisher, analyzes and reports on the 
circulation of each magazine annually. These § 7 
audits are sober, precise, correct and unquali- ff alor 
ficdly accurate. An error of ¥% of 1% is almost 
unknown. The auditors explore the paper, post- 
age, and printing bills and the total circulation 
files. Their reports, however, and this is the 
weakness of the Audit Bureau of Circulation, re- 





am I just kidding myself? Is it competitive 
from the point of view of quality and price? 
Does my dealer organization follow the gen- 
eral pattern of the magazine circulation that 
I’m thinking about buying? Does the maga- 
zine have any plus values, such as dealer and 
jobber influence? Is it read by influential 
people generally—that is, people influential 
to the success of my product? Are there 
special merchandising tie-ups offered me? 


Who Sells Space? 


The job of selling white space has attracted 
two kinds of minds both of which have had 
i success. The one is cagey, full of guile, trig- 
ger quick on its feet, always punching, never 
retreating, alert to every opportunity to seek 
out the manufacturer’s needs, whims, or am- 
bitions“and illustrate how the publication in 
' question fulfills them. He is inventive with 
/ figures to prove the publication’s story and 
disprove its competotors’—all of this being 
; bedded down with a personality that is 
warm, social and convincing. 











The other type of mind in the advertising 
business has all of these qualities in varying 
degrees, but due to the responsibilities, com- 
| mitments and dignities that go with big busi- 

ness, his mind is more thorough, careful and 
serious in its approach. It is pervaded by a 
compulsion to understand the manufactur- 
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is that B er’s problems, his product and his market, 
swered B and soberly to work with him to solve them 
van be through the use of the publication’s white 
actual space. 
Both kinds of minds work on almost every 
: magazine, but the bigger books tend to at- 
© ques Ff tract to themselves more men of the latter 
‘ood or e 
flect only upon the numerical content of the 
ff every Magazine’s circulation and have little to do with 
. Audit its quality. The quality of the magazine’s circula- 
qualified B tion is so wound around and etiolated in the ABC 
ie a report that its true quality, even to a competitive 
‘ble not arculation manager himself, is not easy to as- 
:petitors certain. To someone not actively engaged in day 
an to day circulation work, the quality of the maga- 
_ These § 2e’s readers as seen through an A.B.C. report 
unquali- § alone, is a relatively unknown factor, Generally 
s almost § speaking, individuals who are responsible for buy- 
pr, post Hing advertising space are unaware of this sig- 
—_ nificance. This is the hole in the sale of advertis- 
io, ye ing space in which the white rabbits live. 





type because, although conjuring often ac- 
companies the sale of an intangible, the sober 
desire to give the other people a fair and 
square run for their money is the real quality 
that differentiates between the footloose ped- 
dler and the superior salesman. 

The men who perform best range them- 
selves among the country’s largest salaried 
executives. A page in LIFE in black and white 
sells for $26,275. Let’s say you are Henry 
Luce, the publisher of Lire. At your desk is 
a man named Joe who, because of his ability 
to sell an intangible, is able to add to your 
publication one page an issue that you other- 
wise wouldn’t have; a gross annual addi- 
tional billing of $1,350,000. How much 
would you be willing to pay such a man? 
LADIES HOME JOURNAL sells one page in 
black and white for $19,250. Being a 
monthly, it is fatter than a weekly, having 
more time to build up pages for each issue. 
If you were Richard Ziesing, Jr., director of 
the JOURNAL, how much would you pay a 
man who was able to add four pages a 
month that you otherwise wouldn’t sell? 

Granted two publications of the same size 
and quality, with page rates of approximately 
$5000 in black and white, the difference 
between an annual gross advertising billing 
of $4,000,000 and $6,000,000 is the differ- 
ence between the advertising manager, the 
merchandising manager and the two top ad- 
vertising salesmen on the publication. That 
is, $2,000,000 additional billing hangs on the 
talents of four men. If these men would 
normally earn $25,000 a year, how much 
more would you be willing to pay each of 
them to get that extra $2,000,000? Income 
taxes being what they are, publishers cannot 
buy advertising talent. First, the talent isn’t 
available; second, the men are held in place 
more by the respect and dignity of their job, 
by fringe benefits, retirement plans, friend- 
ships, courtesies, and affection than by an 
offer down the street for an additional $300 
a week more. 


How Do I Get In? 


A young man seeking entry into the pub- 
lication business might well pick up a maga- 
zine of his choice and analyze the advertising 
in each issue for the last two years, noting the 
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category of advertisers in the book (car, 
food, perfume, etc.) and the advertisers 
under each category. Then he would do the 
same thing with the magazine’s competitors. 
This lays bare what no one but a few people 
in the trade know—the categories in which 
the publication is strong, the categories in 
which it is weak, and the big basic advertisers 
in each category which this publisher does 
not have and which all or some of its com- 
petitors do have. 

This chore-boy research lifts this young 
man from the welter of practically everybody 
else seeking a job in the publishing business. 
Having done this, and no more, a young 
man or woman could gain a job on the 
magazine’s research department. But bigger 
things are to be had. The next step is to 
outline to the publisher exactly what he 
ought to do to land contracts from those big 
basic advertisers not now using the pub- 
lisher’s pages. Young men with this kind of 
mind are sought after with such terrifying 
earnestness that their appearance by the 
method described in any publisher’s office 
would be met with a hush followed by a 
swoop and the young man would be gobbled, 
hobbled and had. 

To understand the enthusiasm a publisher 
has for this type of approach you need merely 
see the applicants who walk in for a job in 
the Advertising Department, whose bachelor 
of arts degree is equal to something handed 
out by the University of Indiana and whose 
conformity is best understood by their open- 
ing sentence which is: “I would like a career 
in Advertising.” 


What Do They Earn? 


The man in the single-breasted Ivy League 
suit, wearing a blue shirt, a quiet tie, and 
carrying an attaché case, is the ten-pin 
humorously known to the trade as the Space 
Cadet, Space Pilot, Space Salesman, or more 
dignifiedly, as the publisher’s representative. 
On the smaller books with page rates rang- 
ing around $300, he receives 201% of all the 
money the publisher collects for the white 
space that he sells. Out of this he has to pay 
all of his expenses—automobile, train, plane, 
hotel, motel, tips, laundry, pressing, secre- 
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tarial, postage, telephone, wires—and make 
a profit if there is anything left. In the lower 
reaches of publishing such a space salesman 
will be fortunate to sell $50,000 worth of 
space a year out of which he will receive 
$10,000 and be lucky to make himself $90 a 
week. Such jobs are stepping stones. On 
monthlies with page rates ranging up to 
$1500 and perhaps even $2000 for one page, 
the space salesman has the same arrange- 
ment, but his commission is 15%. Here, a 
good man moves $150,000 worth of space a 
year and receives $22,500 gross of which he 
will generally keep about $12,000. 

In publications with page rates of $1500 
and up, space salesmen will frequently be on 
a salary, plus expenses, plus a bonus for all 
net paid advertising they sell over a given 
amount. Thus, a space salesman working for 
a monthly magazine with a $4000 page rate 
might receive a salary of $200 a week, plus 
all of his expenses, plus 4% of the net paid 
business that he sells over $400,000 a year, 
and 8% of the net paid business that he sells 
over $750,000 a year. Such a man would 
make a bonus of perhaps $1500 a month 
from September through March, and scrape 
by on his salary from May through August, 
unless the publication has a special issue dur- 
ing the warm weather months. 

“Scrape by” may sound odd to writers 
earning $125 a week, but space salesmen 
lead a tense, driving life and are often un- 
der compulsion to “live high” just to get 
rid of the super energy they generate. 

Most publications divide up the country 
into territories and each space salesman has a 
territory ranging from 100 to 250 accounts. 
This may cover one state, or, in the west, 15 
states. On other publications men are as- 
signed types of accounts. Thus, one man will 
handle all food accounts regardless of where 
they are located. He become a specialist in 
the food business. 


The T. O. 


Heading up the Advertising Department 
of a big book is the advertising director and 
under him three assistant advertising man- 
agers, each one in charge of certain categories 
as for instance, new cars, trucks, gasoline, 
oil, and car tools, while another assistant ad- 
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vertising manager might specialize in foods. 
Working with the three assistant advertising 
managers is a production manager and an 
artist who creates literature proving the value 
of the publication. On the same level as the 
promotion manager is a merchandise man- 
ager who thinks up techniques to hold ac- 
counts in the book, or to attract to the publi- 
cation accounts that are not readily sold. 


The merchandise manager offers ideas to 
all advertisers in the publication, but the 
heat is naturally turned on the more difficult 
accounts, i.e., “difficult” to sell or “diffi- 
cult” to hold. For instance, let’s say you are a 
manufacturer of a light meter and about to 
enter the photographic field. Of the three 
regular consumer photographic books in this 
field, and the two fringe consumer books, you 
select one. The others have hammered at 
your door to no avail. One of them, however, 
steps in front with some merchandising ideas 
and tries to turn you around. Let’s peek in at 


the promotion manager at work. Here is his_ 


offer as stated in his letter to you: 


Dear Mr. Light Meter Manufacturer: 


As you know, light meters in the early 
days of photography were hand held and 
apart from the camera. As late as 1950 only 
two cameras (both imported) had a light 
meter attached to them. Today, buyers of 
middle and upper price cameras believe the 
light meter should be an integral part of the 
camera itself. Therefore, one of your biggest 
markets for light meters are the camera manu- 
facturers themselves who can purchase your 
equipment and make it an integral part of 
their camera. We know this is part of your 
sales plan and that you, yourself, as well as 
your salesmen are now calling on camera 
manufacturers and importers. 

When you send your order to us for six 
pages in CAMERA CORNER we will send a copy 
of the magazine (CAMERA CORNER) containing 
your advertisement to 116 camera manufac- 
turers with a letter from us outlining the 32 
advantages that your advertising has for them 
in this publication when they use your light 
meter as part of their camera. These 32 ad- 
vantages are listed on a separate sheet. 

As a separate part of your light meter sell- 
ing program your salesmen call on jobbers. 
Today, there are 186 jobbers in the United 
States whose agents sell light meters to camera 
stores. When you contract for six pages in 
CAMERA CORNER, we will send a copy of 
CAMERA CORNER to the owner, the sales mana- 
ger and one of the salesmen of each of these 


jobbers with a step-by-step outline of 27 ad- 
vantages that your meter has for them be- 
cause of the fact that you are now using 
CAMERA CORNER as an advertising media. 

Although there are over 5000 retail out- 
lets for light meters in the country, as you 
know from your own research, that 85% of 
the light meter business is really done by 635 
retail camera stores. We will send to each 
of these 635 stores, when you order six pages 
in CAMERA CORNER, a copy Of CAMERA CORNER 
containing your advertisement and a list of 
14 reasons why this advertising of your light 
meter in CAMERA CORNER makes it advanta- 
geous for them to order your meter, to display 
it on their counters, and to put one in the 
window. 

Last, we will equip all of your salesmen 
with plastic-covered copies of CAMERA CORNER 
to show the trade when they call, As you 
know, CAMERA CORNER Sells for 35c a copy on 
newsstands. We will pay all of the costs of 
the above merchandising and bill you only for 
50% of the retail price of the magazines used 
and will pay the postage, addressing, letter 
writing, inserting, mailing, sealing and stuffing 
charges of this three-star one-package deal. 

We have asked our publisher’s representa- 
tive, Johnny Jones, to see you this Monday at 
11 o'clock in the morning and hope you will 
have your order ready for him for six pages 
in CAMERA CORNER. 


This is a typical sally exerted by a mer- 
chandise manager. It is no more than one 
drum in his orchestra. It is something that he 
does with his left hand and his eyes shut and 
without thinking. He is capable of a hundred 
ideas like this and he is the kind of a man 
who has only to point an arm and ideas run 
out of all fingers. The manufacturer gets 
ideas like this from other publications. They 
are not new to him. 


But the merchandise manager needs help. 
It isn’t that he hasn’t ideas—it is that he runs 
out of energy to dictate them, to push them 
around, to implement them. To put one idea 
like this into effect, once the light meter 
manufacturer is sold, is no tiddledy-winks 
job. He looks each day for the bright young 
man who can come to him and say: “I no- 
ticed that in 1955 you carried 24 pages of 
General Electric; in 1956 you carried 18 
pages; in 1957 you carried 12 pages and one 
four-page insert. My figures show you are 
not quite holding your own with the rest of 
the books in the field, in regard to General 
Electric. Surely, there are special reasons 
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for this of which I know nothing. However, 
I have created four merchandising programs 
for GE tying in with their product, dealers 
and their service stations. Here is my plan.” 

Such a program given to a merchandising 
manager can only evoke from him the sigh 
that is reserved for the fulfillment of desire. 


The Promotion Manager 


The promotion manager in the Advertis- 
ing Department office has the most fun. His 
is the job of creating ticklers of one sort or 
another that pepper the advertising frater- 
nity and let them know who’s on first. 

The big books don’t push hot and heavy 
for this kind of promotion as they rely more 
on their space salesmen; they have them in 
depth. They can call on an account five, 
even six times a year, and make a full-dress 
presentation. The smaller books lack the 
manpower to do this because their page rate 
in too low to justify hiring enough help. 

The middle-size books, running from 220,- 
000 to perhaps 500,000 circulation, are the 
ones that produce peppy fanfare. Let’s look 
up a specific example of what one publica- 
tion did. We have selected Farm Quarterly, 
part of our own chain, because we are on top 
of it and can detail the matter factually. 
Here’s what Farm Quarterly did promotion- 
wise in the last three months: 


(1) Sent its prospective advertisers, and 
their agencies an advance editorial outline of 
what will appear in the next issue. 


(2) Sent the same group a little box of soy- 
bean seeds that the Madison Avenue Fra- 
ternity could plant in a cigar box next to 
some sunny window and watch the beans 
sprout and then cut them at about 3 or 4 
inches height and use in a greens salad. The 
beans were grown by a Farm Quarterly 
reader who was particularly proud of his 
certified soy bean seed crop, and the letter 
Farm Quarterly sent to its advertisers de- 
tailed the farm interests of this particular 
typical reader, his equipment, his acreage, 
his income and his ability to buy from the 
advertiser. 

(3) The next promotion consisted of a half 
dozen leaves of the fragrant Lemon Verbena 
plant and a short letter accompanying it tied 
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in the fragrance of these delicate lemon- 
scented leaves with the pleasant manner in 
which advertising returns from Farm Quar- 
terly hang on and on to the advertisers who 
grace its pages. 

(4) A folder of statistics secured from the 
Agricultural Census Department in Wash- 
ington, D. C., detailed, year by year, the 
number of farms since 1900 (6,000,000 in 
1900; 4,500,000 today), the dollar value of 
all crops sold each year and the continuing 
increase in revenue secured by one relatively 
small group of farmers who, because of their 
annual increase in production, are the prime 
prospects for farm manufacturers. A letter 
accompanying the booklet then made clear 
that the circulation of Farm Quarterly par- 
alleled this particular group of farmers. 

(5) A cow bell with a little Happy New 
Year card attached to it cheerfully related 
that the New Year of the farmer came early 
in spring when he sprayed liquid fertilizer on 
the pastures, cut his first furrow, and re- 
paired his fences against the nuzzling of the 
new born. A tie-in was made of the fact 
that the Spring issue of the Farm Quarterly 
came to farmers on March 6th, just when 
the farmer’s “New Year” begins and they 
start to buy equipment. 

(6) A list of Farm Quarterly subscribers in 
the farm town closest to the advertiser so 
that he could personally inspect the reader- 
ship of this magazine and recognize the buy- 
ing power of its readers in regard to farm 
equipment. 

Do such high jinks sell space? Here is an 
actual letter from an advertiser: 

“Sir: 

Well now, I am but human. After soy 
beans, verbena leaves, lists of well-to-do 
farmers who subscribe to Farm Quar- 
terly in Boone County, Oklahoma, sta- 
tistics, the plaintive note of a cow bell, 
which still haunts my ears, we are going 
to give you a third of a page for 
in your spring issue. Small indeed, but a 
beginning. If ———— gets enough in- 
quiries and sales, you will get a cont»;act 
for the rest of 1958. From then on: it’s 
up to you.” ri 
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A few minutes back we asked a question: 
“Does mail promotion really sell space?” 
Actually, no letter, telegram, gimmick, sta- 
tistics, or the like gets an order. The order is 
secured by the space salesman who calls on 
the advertiser and by dint of hard labor 
rattles the order loose. But the promotion 
helps. 

How can a young man or woman get a 
job in the promotion division of the Adver- 
tising Department? First, it is important 
where you apply. The big books already are 
filled up and have a standing line. The small 
“break-even” books can’t afford you. They 
may pay your salary but they are not willing 
to make the long-term investment that mail 
promotion requires before it pays off. In ad- 
dition, the small books don’t have enough 
space salesmen on the road to get the benefit 
of the warm-up that the promotion awakens 
in the mind of the prospect. So the book you 
want to choose, as a job applicant, is one that 
appears prosperous, but perhaps is not get- 


ting its full share of space like, for instance, - 


PLAYBOY Or CHRISTIAN HERALD. Or, select 
a trade journal in a field of four other maga- 
zines, so that the publisher needs be relent- 
less to get every order or the other three 
books will scrape it up and there won’t even 
be a grease spot left. 

Select a trade paper with at least 50% of 
its pages filled with advertising and one that 
you respect editorially because nothing beats 
good editorial content. Try for a book with a 
relatively higher rate per page per thousand 
readers than the other books in the field be- 
cause it shows the publisher is realistic. Then 
create a series of four promotion mailings. 
Before doing this, call on five advertisers 








and see how they feel about the book. Call 
on five non-advertisers that are in the com- 
peting books but not in this one, and get 
their reaction. Call on five advertising agen- 
cies who are placing space in this book and 
get their viewpoint. Without this indepen- 
dent exhaustive research there can be no real 
foundation and what you do wil! be airy- 
fairy. But, if you have a promotion mind, 
and the time and willingness to do research 
and then put on the publisher’s desk a com- 
plete package of four suggested promotion 
mailings, he will hire you if someone gives 
him some smelling salts first, to recover. You 
must remember that you have been preceded 
by 360 applicants who said: “The employ- 
ment agency said you didn’t need anybody, 
but I thought I would come over anyway.” 


Whao’s For Research? 


One of the most interesting divisions of 
the Advertising Department is Research. 
Save for a few great big books, most pub- 
lishers have no idea what people think of 
them. They know this is a tremendous hole 
in their makeup, but that they have never 
found the time, opportunity, personnel and 
the energy to get into it seriously. You may 
ask, how can it be that a going business, 
operating for perhaps fifty years, doesn’t 
really and truly know what the public thinks 
of them. 

Let’s take yourself. 

If twenty people who know you would 
fill three 81x11 sheets of paper giving an 
honest analysis of YOU and someone read 
these twenty reports, they would likely think 
it was written about twenty different people. 
If YOU read them you would be amazed. 
Most of all, you would be shocked by the 
unfairness, the injustice, the rank prejudices, 
without facts and true understanding, that 
would be presented by your friends and 
acquaintances. 

Magazines are just like people. To in- 
dividuals, working with magazines all their 
lives, magazines are people. They have quar- 
rels, hates, loves, bickerings, good luck, bad 
luck, windy moments, spurts, temperamen- 
tal days and moments of wild genius but 
the publisher, editor, advertising manager 
and the other departmental heads never 
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really and truly get to know how the public 
has analyzed them. 

The public doesn’t go in for independent 
exhaustive research. As a result, the public’s 
analysis of any magazine is biased, unjust, 
naive, and uninformed. Yet, if the publisher 
knew precisely how his property was re- 
garded, he would be better able to turn 
the public’s attitude into the direction where 
he wanted it to go. He could do this first 
by changing the publication in certain areas; 
second, by directing his promotion at that 
segment of the public thinking which was 
biased or uninformed about his product. 

Most research that the publisher sees is 
angled. The king cannot get away from his 
sycophants. Occasional research instituted 
by the magazine that goes against the grain 
of what the employees on the magazine 




















“One of our members has graciously agreed to review “Peyton Place” 


want to believe is expostulated against and 
buried like an undeserved, uncomplimen- 
tary remark. 

Most books in the half-million-or-less cir- 
culation field have no Research Department 
that honestly, and in depth, and in an 
absolutely unbiased way, lets them know 
what the public is thinking about them. 
Only when this is truly known is the pub- 
lisher able to deflect public thinking along 
the routes where he wants it to go. Here is 
obviously a wonderful opening for a com- 
petent person. 

A job applicant who would call upon a 
hundred people in the trade, using a Pola- 
roid camera to take a picture of eaclf, and 
then paste this picture on an 84x11 sheet 
of white paper and alongside it type the 
person’s comment on the publication, would 
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be recognized instantly as a young man or 
woman of rare perspicacity. 

Most important, however, would be the 
cherry on top of this job. The cherry is a 
page summary of what people said and a 
step-by-step detailed program of how to im- 
prove the public’s attitude in regard to this 
publication. Publishers are extraordinarily 
sensitive as to what advertisers, agencies, 
dealers, jobbers, and wholesalers in their 
particular field think of their book. This is 
the kind of a job that a girl who takes dic- 
tation and has a sharp business mind can 
handle beautifully. If the publication were 
fifty years old and had never had a Re- 
search Department and the publisher was 
dead set from the day he was born against 
wasting money on a Research Department, 
the chances are such a presentation would 
spin him around like a top. 

If it didn’t, this same presentation could 
be shown to several other publishers as an 
example of what the job applicant could 
produce. Because journalism schools rarely 
present significant informed publishing per- 
sonalities to their classes, the pool from 
which publishers have to draw is unaware 
of what is expected of them. 


What Should A Page Cost? 

On what are advertising rates based? 
While there are about as many ways to 
figure the rate that a magazine should 
charge for one full page of white space as 
there are publishers themselves, there re- 
mains one unchallenged, realistic method 
that is used by people who are in publishing 
not only as a way of life, but as a means of 
sustenance. 

This method is simplicity itself. 

On the left hand side of a sheet of paper 
you list the total monthly loss of the Edi- 
torial Department. Since the Editorial De- 
partment, like the furnace of a steel mill, 
has no income whatsoever, all of its ex- 
penses are total loss. On a monthly maga- 
zine of approximately 500,000 circulation 
this loss including copy, art, pix, engravings, 
travel, salaries, layout and incidental edi- 
torial office expenses will come to about 
$20,000 in the east, perhaps less further 
west. 

Next, we list the Production Department 


which includes printing, paper, binding, and 
wrapping of 500,000 magazines a month. 
On a magazine somewhere between 96 and 
112 pages this will come to about l6c a 
copy or $80,000. The Production Depart- 
ment takes in no money at all so this too 
is total loss. 


So far, we have $100,000 a month shot. 


Next, we list the Circulation Department 
which has income as well as expenses. Since 
our publication has a press run of approxi- 
mately 500,000, we will assume that 200,- 
000 copies go to the newsstands of which 
140,000 are sold, the other 300,000 are net 
paid mail. After the total income of the Cir- 
culation Department is balanced against its 
expenses, its loss will be in the vicinity of 
$2000 to $5000 a month, and we will arbi- 
trarily fix it at $3000. Perhaps this publi- 
cation will build up a “house business” 
which will sell a book or a pattern or maybe 
produce business movie film, as FORTUNE 
magazine is doing now, that in itself will 


. make enough profit to offset the loss of the 


Circulation Department. However, at this 
time, the net of this future “house business” 
cannot be counted. 


Under the Administration Department 
we list all those expenses which cannot con- 
veniently be allocated to any of the above 
departments without such intricate book- 
keeping that it is simply cheaper and easier 
to set up one department called Administra- 
tion and charge to it such items as rent, 
PBX board, light, heat, publisher’s salary, 
social security taxes, legal fees, interest, air 
conditioning, etc. The administrative cost 
of a magazine is in the vicinity of 4% to 
10% of its gross income; the big books run- 
ning 4% and the little books running 12% 
or even 15%. When the gross income is 
only $100,000 or $200,000 a year items 
such as those named above can quickly 
come to 15% of the gross. In this case we 
are going to figure the administration cost 
at $5000 a month. The above, save for the 
cost of selling advertising, represents the 
total cost of issuing our monthly magazine 
of 500,000 net paid circulation, a matter 
of $108,000 per month. 


Now for the finite business of figuring 
what the advertising rate should be. 
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When publishing a magazine of approxi- 
mately 100 pages the minimum number of 
net paid pages of advertising that should be 
carried are forty, the maximum is sixty. So 
the problem is really very simple. On 40 
pages, the publisher should be able to break 
even; on 50 pages he should make a mod- 
erate profit; on 55 pages he should make a 
good profit, and as he moves from 55 to 60 
pages he should be able to move with the 
tides, adding additional editorial pages if his 
printer is ahead of him mechanically and 
can do so reasonably. Normally, carrying 
60% in advertising pages is heavy. 

To get the page rate, we simply divide 40 
into the monthly expenses and that gives us 
a figure of $2700. To this figure we must 
add the cost of selling the advertising. In this 
case the publisher will need a staff of five 
men representing the East, Mid-Central, 
Mid-West, Far West and South. These men 
with their expenses, plus an advertising di- 
rector, merchandise manager, promotion 
manager, advertising artist and lay-out man, 
secretaries, stenographers and _ incidental 
office expenses will come to approximately 
$12,500 a month. Forty into this equals $312. 
We add this figure to our basic rate of $2700 
and now have $3012. But this is still not the 
final figure. 

The advertising agency gets 15% of the 
business that it sends the publisher. If a black 
and white page costs $1000, the advertising 
agency sends the publisher $850, keeping 
$150 for their profit and expenses in sending 
that piece of business to the magazine. This 
15% must now be added to the last figure 
we had of $3012, and so we now come up 
with $3540, which is the rate which this par- 
ticular publication would have to charge for 
one page of black and white advertising on a 
publication of approximately 100 pages with 
a 500,000 net paid circulation, to break even 
when it sells and collects for 40 pages of ad- 
vertising. 

The next step is to look around and see 
what the other publications in this field 
charge. If they are charging half as much 
—whoa! You can’t start. If they’re charg- 
ing twice as much, then maybe your figures 
are wrong. As the publication adds addi- 
‘onal pages, the publisher naturally doesn’t 





put in his back pocket the gross of, let us say, 
10 additional pages at $3540 per page. First, 
the advertising agency takes off 15%. Sec- 
ond, there are additional selling costs in 
getting those 10 pages. Finally, the supply 
wolves who live off of the publisher are quick 
to notice the publication has moved from 
40% advertising to 55% and they firm up 
their prices. Printer, compositor, labor 
unions, paper jobbers, photographic agen- 
cies—every big supplier keeps a finger on the 
publisher’s pulse and if his magazine moves 
from 40% advertising to 55% or a shade 
over 55% advertising, all the suppliers crowd 
in for a bite. They don’t need charts; they 
can smell it. 


Let’s watch a supplier try for an extra 
nibble. Bill Waters walks in. Bill has been 
making the four-color plates for this particu- 
lar magazine. He lowers himself comfortably 
into a chair next to the publisher’s desk, 
smiles gently and says: 

_“Jake, we’ve been working with you now 
at 35% off union scale since you fellows 
started a year and a half ago and I have been 
catching hell from the International. Our 
trade association stood me up at our meetings 
and lashed me. Jake, these engravings you 
send over mean a lot and I’ve stood by you, 
but the last raise of 5% I had to give my men 
and the raise of 2% on copper and the last 
3% raise on acid has knocked me out and I 
can’t give you 35% off scale no more. We 
are prepared to let you have 23%, but Jake, 
if I have to take it out of my own commis- 
sion, I’m going to try to sell the old man on 
giving you 26%.” 

All the above is, of course, complete 
double talk and Bill Waters knows it. The 
publisher knows it, and both know the other 
knows it. They settle at 32% off scale. But 
twenty settlements like that and the bloom 
is gone from moving a book from 40% ad- 
vertising to 55%. 

That is why the publisher at his next 
meeting with his advertising staff gets up 
and says: 

“Bill, nobody here wants to raise page 
rates and even though you fellows get a 
little bigger bonus when we have higher ad- 
vertising rates because your commissions 
are going to be a little bigger, I still don’t 
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want to raise rates. Our costs are terrible 
and we are going to have to do something. 
I think we will let the black and white 
alone, but just bump the color.” 
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Which Book Should I Buy? 


Why is one magazine bought over an- 
other? If you: were to read the advertising 
story of some state farm paper that is issued 
on newsprint and sells for 50c a year, and 
compare that with the advertising story of 
FORTUNE VOGUE, or a fraternal magazine of 
some ancient order whose publication is in- 
cluded with the dues, and whose members 
number into the hundred of thousands, but 
whose actual readers can be counted by the 
dozen because the members simply throw 
the publication away on receipt — what 
would it say? The incredible thing is that 
the advertising story of these publications 
would read alike. They all say the same 
thing. 

They say: one, we have quality circula- 
tion; two, we have high-buying power per 
reader; three, we offer valuable trade in- 
terest; four, we have extraordinary reader 
interest; five, ours is an influential market; 
six, Our prosperous readers demonstrably 
have great and immediate need of your 
product right now. 

How can such varied and unlikely pub- 
lications as the above claim the same thing? 
The answer is simple. The above six points 
are what the advertiser wants, so magazine 
salesmen simply lay claim to them. The 
technique in selling advertising space, there- 
fore, is being able to prove to the advertiser 
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that you actually have each of the above six 
points, granted a reasonably good publica- 
tion, an able advertising director can prove 
each of these points up to the very hilt and 
then a little bit more besides. This places the 
space buyer in one hell of a position. Whom 
is he to believe? Everybody tells him -the 
same thing and everybody proves it. Yet 
even Coca Cola can’t use the back cover of 
every magazine every month. Which one 
should they use? How often should they 
use them? The people who buy advertising 
space have many answers to this. 


One gentleman by the name of Jack 
Martin of Martin Advertising Agency of 
Milwaukee, who certainly isn’t the brain- 
iest or even the best advertising man in the 
country, has a system which I have long 
respected. He puts it this way: 

“You can’t beat a space peddler at his 
own game—those guys stay up all night 
thinking things to tell me and they’ve got 
a whole staff of people to prepare charts to 
prove it. They come in my office with three 
or four assistants, they barrel me in, and 
they pour on statistics. I don’t say I don’t 
listen, but I got a system of my own. This 
is my system. All I do is take a magazine 
home and read it. If it entertains, instructs 
and educates me and animates me to want 
to do something then I feel it’s got reader 
interest. If editorially it builds up in me a 
hospitable climate for a particular product 
or a particular class of products, and I got a 
product of that sort in the house, then I’m 
going to recommend to my clients to ad- 
vertise in this magazine. That’s all there is 
to it.” 

Edward Grauel, one of the advertising 
managers of Eastman Kodak, has been buy- 
ing advertising space for some 20 years. At 
one time he bought strictly mass circulation 
that offered him the cheapest rate per page 
per 1000 readers; then he bought on the 
basis of printing quality and general ap- 
pearance; then he developed an abiding in- 
terest in surveys which showed him how one 
magazine’s audience represented a dispro- 
portionately high market for camera equip- 
ment; and finally, out of it all, Ed Grauel 
evolved this theory in regard to all the 20 or 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Phone writers appear forever to be 
“almost successes.” They go so far 
and then they stop. Why? What's 
wrong? In this article, one such case 
history 1s examined. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO I sold a poem to 
Epworth Herald for one dollar, spent 25c 
making a photostat of the check, and thought 
I had arrived. 

With that dollar sale to a real editor, I 
had the lump-in-the-throat tightness one 
gets before swooping the long sweep of a 
roller coaster. 

Looking back now, today I recognize that 
about-to-swoop feeling as a very familiar 
one... I live on the hump... . always 
about to go, but never... . 

At the time of my first sale we lived in 
Washington: my husband, baby daughter, 
and I. Soon I wrote articles that were ac- 
cepted for publication in the women’s page 
of the Times-Herald. One was illustrated 
for a half-page Sunday feature . . . one was 
printed and paid for as a guest-editorial on 
the editorial page. This last was contro- 
versial, on Hitler, in 1938. After it was 
printed I got telephone calls, dozens of let- 
ters of ridicule and threat . . . I got scared 
and did not even report the response to the 
newspaper. The women’s page editor called 
me and asked me to come down and see 
her. I was afraid to go, though, because I 
was sure that if I did and she saw me and 
spoke to me, she’d think me too ordinary 
and never buy from me again. 


We moved to Florida, and I wrote baby 
articles, religious and juvenile stories, sell- 
ing from $200 to $300 worth a year. 

I wrote a novel that the agent, Ruth 
Aley, liked enough to take on and try (no 
reading or handling fees). She wrote that 
she was going to try it with LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL for possible serialization. I didn’t 
get my breath for days. I was about to 
swoop over that hump! But—six months 
later the novel came back. 

I wrote another, and sent this one to a 
literary agent, Donald MacCampbell. By re- 
turn airmail, he wrote: 


by 
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‘Dear Miss Hayward: 
“Your book came in this morning and 
I unwrapped it and intended to take it 
read over the weekend, But 
ig about your writing lured me 
on and now I’ve just finished reading the 
ook! You may never get such 
e from an agent again, so don’t let 
You have a very readable 
unt to see what can be done 
0 late to send it out today, 
out the first thing Monday 
blisher who has had suc- 

pe of light novel. 
use the word ‘light’ dispar- 
it is commercial 
yet it is above the level of, 
the lending romances that 
The spiritual 
ocial consciousness, give it 
a plus value that a simple love story does 
not have 

“". .. let’s talk about your next book. 
I have asked one of my near-by writers, 
Day Keene, to drop in on you when he’s 
Hi in St. Petersburg. I 


home 


som thi 


to say 


aging! { mear 
library 
pass as is ht ! { stories 
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in Tampa lives 





also have Harry Whittington in St. Peters- 
burg. Both terribly nice people and ex- 
cellent writers. You’ve probably seen their 
work on the newsstands. I wish you were 
near enough for a personal chat... .” 


Now wouldn’t that letter take any writer’s 
breath? He wanted to see more .. . so I 
wrote outlines and sample chapters . . . and 
three tries later I still wasn’t getting the 
slant. And no word on the novel he’d kept 
so enthusiastically. Then . . . one morning 

. a telephone call. Donald MacCampbell 
was in my home town! He came out with 
Day Keene, a prolific writer, and spent the 
afternoon. I rode clouds for days 

I guess I did write a million words. And 
I had the best, most inspiring help and 
faith of two of the greatest . . . MacCamp- 
bell and Keene. But even then, I never got 
off that hump. Paperbacks, easy and eager 
for material, should have been right for 
such a prolific word-spinner as I, but I 
couldn’t make it. 

But I did benefit in other, uncashable 
ways . a warm memory of these two: 





Her friend, professional 








writer Day Keene says 


“Ruth Hayward has remained as she ad- 
mits in her article, unsophisticated and 
idealistic. That, in itself, may have proved 
a stumbling block in financial writing suc- 
cess, but it is nice to know such people still 
exist. We may be idealistic and still write; 
but we need be aware of what goes on in 
the minds of all kinds of people. 

“Ruth Hayward has genuine talent. 

“The only advise I could give Miss Hay- 
ward is to stop trying to cover so many 
fields and pick out one magazine or book 
editor and inundate him or her with copy 
until he or she begins to buy in self defense. 

“Don’t let them get you down, Ruth. 
They’re only editors and you’ve proved that 
you can out-tough them. How many editors 
do you think the Epworth Herald has had 
since that first sale? It would be interesting to 
know.” —Day KEENE. 
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Donald MacCampbell—tall and handsome 
as any imaginary hero—in a hard-boiled 
business—and a classical pianist. And Day 
Keene—I can’t read his novels without 
blushing—but I’ve glimpsed his generous 
spirit—he wrote me three pages, single- 
spaced on “how to,” offered to go over my 
work with me, and has called me long-dis- 
tance several times to inspire and get me 
to working. These two—they misjudged 
me, maybe—but I’ll love them always with 
gratitude. 

Hazel Berg bought two confessions from 
me, and wrote helpful letters with every re- 
jection, then she left MODERN ROMANCES. 
Hilda Wright bought from me at PERSONAL, 
then left to go to secrets. She liked a 
story, suggested revision and I[ revised, Al- 
most on the return mail I got the story 
back . . . Hilda Wright was gone... 

As I’m writing this, I have forty-six 
manuscripts out. My sales this year, to 
CALLING ALL GIRLS, GOOD BUSINESS, REAL 
STORY, TEEN TIME, FAMILY HERALD, WEEKLY 
UNITY, GUIDEPOSTS, total only $195; my 
postage, $36.22! 


Now, at 46 years old, I have that lumpy 
feeling in my solar plexus again—three 
chapters and an outline on a juvenile novel. 
Gertrude Blumenthal has written me a gen- 
erous appraisal, and a maybe for the com- 
pleted work. I’m on my way again! Maybe 
this is it. Maybe this is why I’ve sold more 


juveniles than anything else. I do believe 
in wishing on the first star and a new 
moon, I believe that all people are good. 
I’in as unsophisticated and idealistic as any 
17-year-old. I have three daughters, so I 
should know, first-hand, the ache of first 
love, the adolescence. 

Perhaps others, more apt than 1, will 
I have correspond- 


troubled unrest of 
profit by my mistakes 
ents all over the nation, whom I’ve never 
seen but for whom I feel a true fellowship 
Once I even had a letter from a reader in 
Switzerland. commenting on an article of 
mine in Unity’s Goop BUSINESS mayazine. 

Now, about the juvenile novel—maybe 
I will, or maybe I won’t—ever get over that 


‘ bump to swoop to the end of the rainbow— 


but I have such a wonderful view and meet 
the grandest folks on my perch! 





Her agent Donald 


“Miss Hayward is a good example of a 
sincere, intelligent young woman writer with 
talent for commercial fiction. She is trapped 
between a dwindling slick short story market 
and a vast paperback market for stories writ- 
ten almost entirely by men, and by women 
who can think and write like men (usually 
under a man’s name). Not enough has been 
written about the unfortunate of women in 
today’s market. Dorothy Gardiner covered 
the state of affairs several months ago in puB- 
LISHERS WEEKLY—but only in so far as it 
pertains to women mystery writers who, ac- 
cording to Miss Gardiner, are having heavy 
sledding. Western and science fiction as well 
as adventure and suspense yarns, are mostly 
written by men. The so-called general novel 
in original paperback format is usually too 
hard-boiled for the feminine writer to han- 
dle. There remains the literary novel, which 
today is the hardest of all properties to 


MacCampbell says 


market; and the so-called sweet romance. 
Here women often shine as of course they 
do in juveniles and other specialties. 

“Ruth Hayward is too normal to write 
what has snidely been called psychopathic 
(or more euphemistically “literary” ) fiction. 
She has growing children and is unwilling to 
write the highly sexed type of general paper- 
back fiction that editors sometimes buy from 
lady writers: stories of Lesbians, nymphos, 
and other such mixed up females. She is 
therefore nibbling away at the small, fringe 
markets that pay virtually nothing for ma- 
terial. Meanwhile her life goes along un- 
eventfully and she remains a frustrated writer 
through no fault of her own but rather 
through the unfortunate circumstances of 
current publishing whose customers have re- 
moved most of the lucrative markets from 
her reach.”—-Don MacCampseEL. 
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Man Against White Space 
(Continued from page 44) 
30 trade and consumer publications in the 
photographic field. Here’s what Ed said: 

“Confidentially, I don’t pay too much 
attention to a magazine’s circulation or its 
advertising rates. If I read every issue of the 
book for two years and at the end of that 
time I feel that this publication contributes 
to the good and welfare of photography, I 
recommend that Kodak be in it.” 

Stanley Wildrick, president of a large 
eastern advertising agency, has a rare method 
of his own by which he decides which pub- 
lications will be his particular friends and 
that he will recommend to his clients. Mr. 
Wildrick arrives unexpectedly at a maga- 
zine office and goes directly to the circula- 
tion manager. He introduces himself and 
asks permission to open the morning mail. 

Mr. Wildrick will sit at a desk in the cir- 
culation office for four straight hours open- 
ing one letter after another, analyzing the 
circulation mail received by a publication 
that day. He will note whether the sub- 
scriptions are paid for in stamps, coins, 
dollar bills, express orders, money orders or 
checks. He will note whether the checks are 
counter checks or printed. He looks at the 
stationery on which readers write, the en- 
velopes they use. He scans the handwriting 
to indicate the age, as there is quite a dif- 
ference between the handwriting of a group 
of people between 20 and 40 and a group 
of people between 60 and 80 years of age. 
He looks to see how many subscriptions are 
coming in “over the transom” (that is, 
unsolicited) , how many come in from sheet 
writers, etc. Partly on this experience, Mr. 
Wildrick makes his judgments. 

There remains one last and intricate 
method to judge a publication. This is 
practiced by a Buffalo gentleman I know by 
the name of Morse Flagler. He takes a 
magazine for the last five years and lists, 
issue by issue, all the 1”, 2”, 3”, and 4” ads 
and also the one-column advertisers who use 
a coupon: with a key. (viz., 100-A 10th St., 
100-B 10th St., etc. Thus, the answers to 


the ad reveal the media that evoked them.) 
He charts the frequency with which these 
particular advertisers have used the publi- 
cation. Whenever he finds any one maga- 
zine harboring the same group of keyed or 
coupon ads month after month and year 
after year in their pages, he is able truth- 
fully to say: “For these advertisers, at least, 
this publication must pay out.” Thus, he is 
able to go to his clients who have similar 
products and say with some justice, “I 
recommend this particular publication to 
you.” Other advertising agencies also follow 
this system, which is not unique but merely 
tedious. It is easy to think the idea up, but 
a tremendous chore-boy job to implement. 
Is is worth it? 

Among my acquaintances are people in 
various kinds of business and profession. I 
know a surgeon who loves to operate. He 
schedules operations for 8:00 A.M. because 
he rises happiest with nothing to do but go 
straight “to the cutting room.” I know 
several well-fixed attorneys and insurance 
salesmen who having nothing to do by 
necessity and prefer their daily work. But 
everyone else I know, and I have asked al- 
most all my friends, are not in their line of 
work by preference. 

They don’t like it. They want out. 

Here is an amenity of the publishing busi- 
ness: the people who are in it like it. You 
pit yourself against the ablest men and 
women—not in your state or city—but the 
ablest people nationally. Unlike retailers or 
wholesalers, you will meet top-level execu- 
tives almost exclusively. Some, of course, 
are culturally illiterate, but two or three 
times a day you come into contact with 
people of sensitivity and education who 
carry their job with dignity. This doesn’t 
happen often in other trades. 

Were it not for advertising, there would 
be an entirely different kind of press; freer, 
no doubt, but poor pickings and with so 
little pay that talent would go elsewhere. 
Advertising keeps the press oiled with the 
money to buy literary, editorial and art 
talent. Without it, our press would be equal 
to the American ballet. 


This is the third of five articles on magazine publishing. The last 
two will deal with the production and administrative departments. 
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General 


Interim, Idaho State College, Pocatello, Idaho. 
Uses short stories of permanent literary quality 
in lengths up to 5,500 woords. Fiction should 
show craftsmanship, literary integrity, imagina- 
tive daring. Material by Douglas Woolf, Charles 
Angoff, Henry Miller, Malcolm Cowley, is the 
type desired by this magazine. Wants critical 
articles—any period background may be used, 


but contemporary is preferred. Article length is . 


4,000 words. Likes to be queried on critical 
articles. Does not purchase photographs. No 
payment made for accepted material. Scripts 
should be addressed to A. Wilber Stevens, Editor 
and Publisher. 


Ladies Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Uses any length fiction as long as it holds 
the reader’s interest and is not an imitation of 
something else. Pays top rates, and buys first 
North American Magazine Rights. Interest is 
the main factor in acceptable articles, and 
brevity is also important. A query is advisable. 
Also purchases photographs at top rates. 


Liberty, 73 Richmond St., West, Toronto, 
Ontario. Wants short short stories of about 1,500 
words only, that deal with romance or crime 
and that have a snapper ending. Buys only first 
Canadian rights. Payment for fiction is $125 to 
$300. Address scripts to Fiction Department, 
with stamped self-addressed envelope. Articles 
should be first-person-singlar or as-told-to, and 
should relate to marriage and health. Length 
should be about 2,500 words; Canadian angle 
preferred. Writers are urged to query with a 
paragraph or two, so that the editors may guide 
them if the ideas are right. Articles are purchased 
at $125 to $300, with separate payment for 
photographs. Send queries to Frank Rasky, 
Editor, 


One Magazine, 422 S. Fifth St., Minneapolis 
15, Minn. Uses short stories, up to 2,500 words, 
that have a spiritual theme for teenagers. Chris- 





tian theology should be evident. The September 
1956 issue carried a story “Four Final Words,” 
and October 1956 carried “Mixed Romance,” 
both of which are recommended by the editors 
for study by prospective contributors. Pays a 
minimum of Ic per word, and buys exclusive 
rights unless otherwise specified. Articles should 
feature teenage problems; church life; inter- 
views with public figures, celebrities, etc., who 
are Luthern; also articles showing the drama in 
Scripture and church history. Articles should be 
no longer than 1,800 words. Pays $5 to $10 for 
pictures of teenage life and church life. It is 
not necessary to query. Address scripts to the 
editor, Charles Lutz. . 


Romance Time, 509 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Uses fiction between 3,000 and 7,500 
words, that is strong, dramatic, first-person ma- 
terial based on unusual real-life experiences. 
Pays 3c a word. Address scripts to Elaine Moss. 


Sunday Pictorial, The Courier-Express, Buffalo, 
New York. Does not purchase fiction, Wants 
articles about Western New York personalities, 
places or activities only. Copy should be brief, 
concise. Pays only for photographs used—$5 per 
photo, maximum; $50 for photo series. 


True, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Does not purchase fiction. Uses personality, crit- 
ical, expose, historical, etc., articles, as well as 
how-to’s, in the 1,000 word length, between 
3,500 and 6,000 words, or booklengths of 6,000 
to 20,000 words. Pays top rates for articles and 
photographs. Query. 


Woman’s Day, 19 W. 44th St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Needs contemporary fiction of quality, 
genuine human interest, romance and humor, in 
lengths between 2,500 and 4,500 words. Pays 
good rates, on acceptance, and buys First and 
Second U. S. and Canadian magazine rights. 
Address fiction to Betty Finnin, Fiction Editor. 
Wants articles that are helpful to the home- 
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maker: philosophy of living, rearing children, 
housekeeping, school, vacations, etc., in lengths 
between 1,500 and 2,500 words. Query. Send 
articles to Article Editor. Buys photographs, but 
payment depends upon their use. 


Travel and Natural History 


Buick Magazine, 818 W. Hancock Ave., De- 
troit 1, Mich. Does not buy fiction. Articles 
used are primarily travel subjects—that is, stories 
of places of interest a motorist may visit because 
of scenic, recreational, and/or historical attrac- 
tions; well-established events, festivals, and cele- 
brations of interest to a large number of people; 
unusual sports and athletic events of broad in- 
terest; and occasional human-interest and sea- 
sonal features. Manuscripts should be accom- 
panied by a good selection of professional quality 
black and white photographs. One-page articles, 
400 to 600 words, should include several photo- 
graphs. Two-page articles, 800 to 1,000 words, 
should include a minimum of ten photographs. 
Photo-features with a large number of photo- 
graphs and a short manuscript are occasionally 
used. Payment is upon acceptance—$75 to $100 
for a one-pager; $100 to $150 for a two-pager. 
Purchase is for one-time use only. All material 
must includé return postage. 


Frontiers, A Magazane of Natural History, 
c/o Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
19th and the Parkway, Philadelphia 3, Pa. Does 


TRY, FC. 


not purchase fiction. Uses natural history articles 
written in layman’s language. Length should be 
1,800 words, and payment is 2c a word. Likes a 
brief query. Buys pictures singly or in sequence, 
for which $3 to $5 is paid. When pictures ac- 
company a story the price is figured along with 
the story. 


HALF PRICE BOOK SALE! 


Due to flood damage books 1-2-4 will be sold at '/ price. 

A few novels at $2.00. All Vagos guaranteed perfect. iiadine 

stained. Instruction by mail. Chicago and Evanston class. 
MY SEVEN BOOKS 


1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)...... now $ .50 
3 ES! Formulas........ now 1.25 





ERS: . 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique)...now 1.25 
5—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained)... 3.00 
6—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (New approach to writing) 3.00 
7—THE DEVIL’S HANDMAIDENS, Novel, $3.50...... now 2.00 


49 Salem Lane MILDRED |. REID Evanston, Illinois 


NORD RILEY 


For 20 years writer for the POST, COL- 
LIER'S, AMERICAN, COSMOPOLITAN, 
THIS WEEK & many others, will give his 
personal help and advice on short stories 
and articles. 





$10 


645 31st Street 
Manhattan Beach, California 











THE SERVICE WHICH STOPS ERRORS 
AS SOON AS THEY’RE MADE / 





PC, of course, is SMLA’s outstanding special 
service, Personal Collaboration, which we orig- 
inally tested by working with sixteen entirely 
new writers. Before the test period was over, 
fourteen had sold two scripts each or more. 


The success of the service stems entirely from 
its one basic, simple principle: Instead of allow- 
ing the client to work in the dark when writing 
his stories or articles, and perhaps end up with 
flaw-filled scripts which won't sell, the agency 
watches over and works with him every inch of 
the way, from idea stage through finished script 
and sale. Under PC service, the agency shows 
the client how to analyze stories or articles, and 
plot the way the top professionals on our client- 
list do it—helps him write first drafts on whic’ 
the agency goes to work with blue pencil—step 
by step until the scripts are entirely salable and 
out to market under the same sales service we 
give our established clients—and sold. 


And, because SMLA is a manuscript-sales 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY. [YC eg 





580 FIFTH AVENUE, 


agency and not a school, there are no “test 
assignments” or “lessons” or other waste motion 
off the track. Every bit of work the writer does 
is on material which ends up offered for sale. 
Nor is the service dragged out—PC in full covers 
a comparatively short period of time. And there 
is no dull waiting: PC material is worked on the 
same day the mail brings it in, and replies go out 
by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for PC 
service have now sold: to The Saturday Evening 
Post, Cosmopolitan, This Week, Redbook, Fam- 
ily Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, Modern 
Romances, True Confessions, Coronet, Manhunt, 
Ellery Queen’s ?”,stery Magazine, Argosy, Ad- 
venture, Rinehurt, Dutton, Gold Medal and many, 
many c:i..cs. We'll be happy to discuss working 
with you. 

Personal Collaboration is open to promising 
writers who have, or have not, worked with us 
before, and the charge is moderate. Please write 
for full details. No charge or obligation, of 
course. 
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Natural History Magazine, 79th and Central 
Parkway, W., New York 24, N. Y. John Purcell, 
Editor. Does not use fiction, Uses all types of 
scientific articles except chemistry and physics— 
emphasis is on the biological sciences. Prefers 
professional scientists as authors. Lengths range 
between 2,000 and 5,000 words. Pays from $100 
to $400. Query before submitting. Uses black and 
white photographs, for which up to $50 per page 
is paid; also purchases sets of photographs at flat 
rate. Some color is used, for which up to $100 
per page is paid. 


New Mexico Magazine, Box 938, Santa Fe, 
N. M. Does not use fiction. Purchases articles of 
New Mexico scenes only, as well as 4x5 color 
transparencies of New Mexico subjects. Payment 
for articles is between $14 and $25, and $25 for 
photographs. Query. 


Westways, 2601 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 
54, Calif. Wants articles of not more than 1,200 
words, dealing with such subjects as camping, 
hunting, fishing, travel, winter sports, biography, 
history, and natural science. These subjects must 
be confined to the area of California, Nevada, 
Arizona, Utah, New Mexico and Southwestern 
Colorado. Pays 5c a word, and $5 for each black 


and white photograph accepted. No color. Will- 


consider queries. Do not send fiction. Harry 
Coulter is editor. 


Religious 
Bible Truth, 1137 Noble St., S. E., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Wants Christian fiction between 
1,400 and 1,450 words. Buys first rights only, 
and pays $10 for each accepted piece. Address 
scripts to the editor, John H. Schaal. 


Children’s Friend, Augsburg Publishing House, 
426 S. Fifth St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. Uses storise 
for the junior level—grades four, five and six. 
Stories must be limited to about 1,800 words, 
and must reach the emotions of the reader, de- 
veloping Christian qualities in him, and lead 
him to surrender his life to the Lord Jesus. 
Wants new and fresh treatment to hold reader 
interest. Pays $10 per thousand words, and some- 
times more. 


The Joy Bearer, Poynette, Wisconsin. Uses 
fiction that has a religious or morale slant—no 
murder, etc. Length should be not over 1,000 
words. Published stories recommended for study 
are by: Edward Geary, Mrs. Cloward, Marie 
Schoberlin. Special needs are holiday (Febru- 
ary), Mother’s and Father’s Day and Shut-in 
Day stories. Likes personality and historical ar- 
ticles in 600-word length. Query may be sent if 
a stamped return envelope is enclosed. No pic- 
tures are used. Address scripts to the editor, 
Florence L. Schofield. No payment except in con- 
tributor copies. 








SELL IN THREE MONTHS... ; 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
‘'Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing"' 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing"’ 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 





MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed on bond paper; 50c per 
1000 words, 60c per 1000 with corrections; 
free carbon. Mailed flat. 


MABEL a i 
8112 Mariposa Ave. trus Heights, Calif. 





TECHNICAL CRITICISM 
SHORT STORIES « TV ¢ RADIO SCRIPTS 
BY A RETIRED M.D. AND ENGINEER 
Helpful criticism of hand written manuscripts or plot- 
lines. Corrections for accuracy in medical, ethics, 
anatomy, physics, and electricity. 
Suitable fees arranged 
EDWIN P. BUGBEE, M.D. 
Santa Barbara, California 





WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE. the senting contest hobby 
ublication, let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
ists scores of lucrative Saas open to every- 

one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges, 

ad experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, ind. 








WANTED PERSONS 


by American-Foreign Travel ya ll 


So. Clinton Street coro 
DESCRIPTION: WRITERS’ FLOATING WORK. 
SHOPS—$188. S.S. Nassau, Jan. 10th to 17th. ana 
of Bermuda—Visit Bermuda at the peak of her beaw 
March 15th-21st. Monthly summer sailings to Sores 
Writers’ Sea-Air Workshop to Rio de Janeiro, Ai 
REWARD: Expert free writing instructions from he aa 
Bloom. 7 days of luxurious living. 
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OVER $4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES 
WON BY THE STUDENTS THIS YEAR 


$25,000 from Chevrolet 
$20,000 from Maidenform 
$15,000 from Colgate 
$10,000 from Aldens 
$10,000 from Dial Soap 
$10,000 from Karo 

$10,000 from Gaines 

87 Vacation Trips & Cruises 
91 Cars in Various Contests 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in state- 
ment, last line, slogan and naming contests. Write 
NOW for your FREE copy of the newest "SHEP- 
HERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN" — 
bringing you winning help for the big contests 
now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





WRITER'S TYPIST 
Articles, Novels, Theses 
“Difficult” Jobs My Specialty 
60c per 1000—Special Rates for Theses 


JULIA WHITE 


Box 10, Ocean Ave. Lakewood, N. J. 





EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman's New 1958 Revised Course & Markets 


No long training or professional style and plotting gs 

needed. hows how to umor, juvenile stories, Lee aon 

hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with sample. 150 ma 

also month of help to 1500 words of fliers’ if you onder | — 

‘i todan tas courses and help available. Return this ad and 
lay to 


J. Cc. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P. O. Box 1008, Glendaie, California 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Electric Typewriter, Bond Paper—Free Car- 
bon, Extra First & Last Pages, 60c per 1,000 
words, Plus Postage. (Minor corrections if 


desired. ) 
CAROL CORING 
Box 4, 1532 S. LaBrea Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 





CANADIAN WRITERS 
AND OTHERS 


We can now accept a few new clients at usual com- 
mission. Please enclose stamped addressed envelope with 


mss. 
Write: 


The SIDNEY sou LITERARY AGENCY 
4034 Mackenzie St. Montreal 
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Juniors, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. Uses fiction with character-building qualities, 
Christian motivation, and a church background 
and atmosphere. Length should be between 1,500 
and 1,800 words. Likes personality articles show- 
ing people doing Christian work; length between 
800 and 1,000 words. Pays up to Ic a word for 
fiction and articles. : 


Little Folks, Augsburg Publishing House, 426 
S. Fifth St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. Uses material 
for children from Kindergarten age through 
grade three. Stories must be limited to about 450 
words. Story themes must show Christian influ- 
ence, drawing the reader toward the church and 
the work of Christ. New and fresh treatment is 
always sought after. Pays $10 per thousand words, 
and sometimes more. 


Our Young People, Augsburg Publishing 
House, 426 S. Fifth St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Uses stories for pupils who are in grades seven 
to twelve. Stories must be limited to about 2,500 
words, and must reach the emotions of the 
reader, develop Christian qualities in him, draw 
him toward the church, and cause him to sur- 
render his life to the Lord Jesus. Treatment 
must be new and fresh to hold the interest of 
the reader and influence his life. Payment is $10 
per thousand words, and sometimes more. 


Story World, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa. Uses 700-word fiction stories with char- 
acter-building qualities, Christian motivation, 
and church background and atmosphere. Buys all 
rights, and pays up to lc per word. Uses how-to 
articles with drawing, for which $12 is paid. 
Query is not necessary. 


Sunday Digest, David C. Cook Publishing Co., 
Elgin, Ill. Buys fiction up to 2,000 words, and 
occasionally a two-part story totalling 4,000 
words. Stories should have good moral tone as 
an inherent characteristic, but it should not be 
painted on. Articles may be of an inspirational 
nature, or on personalities, but all must have 
some tie-in with Protestant Christianity. Length 
is up to 2,000 words. Payment for fiction and 
articles is between 2c and 5c per word. Payment 
for photographs is $3 to $5 each. All rights are 
purchased. Address scripts to James W. English, 
Executive Editor. 


Youth for Christ Magazine, 109 N. Cross, 
Wheaton, Illinois. Uses fiction up to 1,500 words, 
with teen-age slant. Pays up to $40, and buys 
first rights. Uses personality articles, teen-age 
success stories, and some hobby material, in 
lengths of 1,500 words. Payment is 1c a word, up. 


Youth, Gospel Trumpet Co., Anderson, In- 
diana. Fiction should be based on religious im- 
plications without “preachiness,” and _ setting 
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KNOWLEDGE 
THAT HAS 


PYRAMIDS 


mids and the mighty Temples of the Pharaohs? Civi- 

lization began in the Nile Valley centuries ago. 
Where did its first builders acquire their astounding wisdom 
that started man on his upward climb? Beginning with 
naught they overcame nature's forces and gave the world its 
first sciences and arts. Did their knowledge come from a race 
now submerged beneath the sea, or were they touched with 
Infinite inspiration? From what concealed source came the 
wisdom that produced such characters as Amenhotep IV, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? 
Today it is known that they discovered and learned to inter- 
pret certain Secret Methods for the development of their 
inner power of mind. They learned to command the inner 
forces within their own beings, and to master life. This secret 
art of living has been preserved and handed down throughout 
the ages. Today it is extended to those who dare to use its 
profound principles to meet and solve the problems of life in 
these complex times. 


This Sealed Book—FREE 


Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the sense of achieve- 
ment and happiness that you desire? If not, it is your duty to your- 
self to learn about this rational method of applying natural laws for 
the mastery of life. To the thoughtful person it is obvious that every- 
one cannot be entrusted with an intimate knowledge of the mysteries 
of life, for everyone is not capable of properly using it. But if you 
are one of those possessed of a true desire to forge ahead and wish 
to make use of the subtle influences of life, the Rosicrucians (not a 
religious organization) will send you A Sealed Book of explanation 
without obligation. This Sealed Book tells how you, in the privacy of 
your own home, without interference with your personal affairs or 
manner of living, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or 
strange practices, but a rational application of the basic laws of life. 
Use the coupon, and obtain your complimentary copy. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 


W oie snc came the knowledge that built the Pyra- 


ENDURED WITH THE 


A SECRET METHOD FOR 
THE MASTERY OF LIFE 





AMENHOTEP IV 
Founder of Egypt's 
Mystery Schools 


Use this 
coupon for 
FREE 

copy of book 





SCRIBE L.P.N. 


The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 


Please send free copy of Sealed Book 
which I shall read as directed. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY 
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PLOT LIKE A PROFESSIONAL 


With PLOT GENIE, the Lexitronic Plotting 
Brain. 

Used and endorsed by hundreds of successful 
magazine, book, radio, television and screen 
writers. 


PLOT GENIE provides millions of plots, no 
two alike, ready for development and writing. 
Any story ever written, or that ever will be 
written, can be plotted with PLOT GENIE. 
Any PLOT GENIE listed supplies plots for 
popular stories, novels, radio, tv, motion 
pictures. Includes dramatic situations and 
special plotting help. 

Specialized PLOT GENIES. For writers con- 
centrating in one particular field. Each GENIE 
supplies an infinite number of plots. 


Romance—Drama Genie............ $10.00 
Detective—Mystery Genie.......... $10.00 
Comedy—Humor Genie............ $10.00 
Short-Short Story Genie............ $10.00 


Satisfaction guaranteed. California buyers add 
tax. Further information on request. 


WRITERS COOPERATIVE SERVICES 


Sole Agents, The Gagnon Co., Publishers 
Box 27655 Hollywood 27, California 





TYPIST SERVICE 


Your Manuscript accurately and neatly typed on 
good grade bond paper. 65c per thousand words. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, extra first page. 


IRENE K. SWINBURNE 
595 Woodland Drive Crystal Lake, Illinois 





GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation Avenue, W. D. Miami 33, Florida 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neat work on 20 Ib. bond, one carbon, extra first 
page, mailed flat. 60c per |,000 words, plus return 
postage. 55c per 1,000 book length. 

LOUISE WERDELIN 
236 North Eighth St. Las Vegas, Nevada 





“‘ Aspiring verse writers will find this a useful and pleasant 
guide to prosody.”’-—Los Angeles Times. 


MAGIC CASEMENTS 


By Stanton A. Coblentz 


A GUIDEBOOK FOR POETS — problems of tech 
weldhel cal smupesl Wy Ge Wier a Oe 


THE WINGS PRESS 





P.O. Box 332 Mill Valley, Calif. 
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should be good literary and everyday interest 
framework, Type of articles purchased are per- 
sonalities and how-to’s. Payment is $4 per 1,000 
words. Address scripts to Kenneth F. Hall, Edi- 
tor. Buys pictures at $1, and up. 


Juvenile and Young People 


American Junior Red Cross Journal, Washing- 
ton 13, D. C. Does not want fiction at present. 
Articles should be on teen-age topics—personal 
guidance, personalities, current issues, in lengths 
between 1,200 and 1,800 words, Payment is from 
$50 to $75. Prefers to be quieried. There is no 
market here for general pictures, but does accept 
those that illustrate an article. 


The American Newspaper Boy, 915 Carolina 
Ave., N. W., Winston-Salem, N. C. Uses fiction 
between 1,800 and 2,00 words suitable for boys 
from 14 to 18 years of age. Buys reprint rights, 
and pays from $15 up, depending upon the 
material. Buys very little article material. 


Youth’s Comrade, 6401 The Paseo, Box 6076, 
Kansas City 10, Mo. Wants fiction that vividly 
portrays definite Christian emphasis on character- 
building values without being preachy. Setting, 
plot and action should be realistic. Length is up 
to 2,500 words. Also uses serials of six to eight 
chapters with each chapter not longer than 2,500 
words, Pays $6 per thousand words, and up, and 
buys all rights unless otherwise specified. Uses 
very few articles, but these should be how-to’s 
and personality-development pieces. One-pagers 
are preferred—about 1,000 words—with pay- 
ment $6 per thousand words. All material should 
appeal to children between 12 and 17 years of 
age. Address scripts to Robert D. Trouthman, 
Editor. 


Youth Magazine, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia 
2, Pa. Buys fiction that is realistic, but written 
with understanding of the characters and prob- 
lems involved. Length should be between 1,000 
and 2,000 words. Pays up to 1c a word. Wants 
personality articles, human interest, sports, an- 
swers to teen problems, etc., in lengths between 
800 and 1,200 words. Payment varies from 1 to 
1¥%2c a word. Pays $5 to $10 per photo. Query. 
Send scripts to Herman Ahrens, Jr., Editor. 


Men’s Magazines 


The Gent, 48 W. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
Buys quality fiction up to 3,000 words in length. 
Pays up to 10c a word, and buys First North 
American Rights. Uses amusing articles up to 
2,000 words, and pays 5c to 10c per word. 
Query. No photographs. Send scripts to B. Elliott. 


Man’s Life, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y. Uses fiction that is hard-boiled and has 
fast action, in lengths from 2,000 to 2,500 words. 
Recent stories that writers are asked to study 
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WHAT EVERY WRITER SHOULD KNOW 


How to get 


YOUR BOOK 


Published 





Promoted 


Distributed 


This FREE book has helped over 
600 writers to get published... 





> IT TELLS 

why books are rejected 

which books are published 

whether a book must be sensational to get noticed 

what chances the beginner has 

how to type your manuscript professionally 

how to get an opinion about a partially completed 
manuscript 

how to handle footnotes, index, table of contents 

about rules for good punctuation and spelling 


> IT TELLS 

whether a book’s success can be predicted 
how to mail and protect your manuscript 

how to handle the ‘‘difficult’’ or special book 
what to do about a scholarly book 

what to do about children’s books 

how to handle illustrations 

how to protect your royalties 





Send us your manu- 
script for profes- 
sional report on 
merits and publi- 
cation possibili- 
ties. No obligation. 
We pay 40% roy- 
alty, and guaran- 
tee national adver- 
tising, wide book 
review coverage 
and publicity. 


Seth Richards, 
Publisher 








> iT TELLS 


how to protect your subsidiary rights 

what to do with a book of specialized or limited 
appeal 

what publicity to look for 

what advertising to expect 

about sales to movie companies, TV, radio 

how to protect your book against ‘‘sudden death’ 

how to copyright your book 


> iT TELLS 

what the professional writer has learned 

which famous classics were once rejected 

which famous books were published by their authors 

when you can deduct the cost of publishing from 
your income tax 

about autograph parties, radio, and TV interviews 

how to get permission to quote from other authors 

how to choose a publisher 


Pageant Press, Inc., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, Nv. Y. 





a get Press, | 





e 1! Book Contest. We are subsidy publishers. 
Mail t Mr. 
; ae 

this ; ES 656060560 + SONSCASM COS SNA. (CdS KMNODC EES Sd Stee Reha 
| RSE Bene ark rea ee Ea 

coupon ; 
ONE oie Bacau acest Zone...... DNB ss osc nvien 

today | ; 
1 nquiries confidential. No salesman will call. 
Lee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eon 





Fifth deouman, ‘ew York 3, N. Y., Dept W-1 
tie send me without cane or, an ation, your bi big illus- 
trated FREE book, to our lished, 
Promotéd, Distributed, “aed fait details bn can Best 


1 

; BEST BOOK CONTEST FOR 1958 
1 $1600 CASH AWARDS 
i... = eee $500 
Zz. ... rere rere $250 
; WINTER. oh fs ag va sarsiewcs se’ $150 
: SEVEN HONORABLE 

; MENTION AWARDS 

1 OF $100 EACH 

| Details will be sent with FREE book. 


« Simply mail coupon. 
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BE AN AUTHOR WHO SELLS 


Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
but lots of personal help and guidance. 
Write for FREE copy of 
"Article Writing for Beginners" 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICE 


10 Redwood Ave. Toronto, Ont., Canada 





MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps. Writer’s have bought 


these from me for years 

25 9 x 12 and 25 944 UDB. wc erceecreveveceress $1.50 

50 41 x Ole and 50 442 X 1036... wee eee ee er eeeee 1.25 
6x9 642 


Add 7S5c postage on each above ‘groups. Excess refunded. 

Complete supplies list on request. foo 544 x 814 noteheads 

and 100 6% Ta printed 3 lines same copy, postpaid 
$1.50. 


scien LEE E. GOOCH 
Hernando, Miss. 


iemieaoatsecd Writer’s Supplies Since ’35 





WRITERS: LET'S PLOT! 


AT LAST YOU CAN HAVE REAL HELP. THIS I5 YEAR 

BEST SELLER IS JUST OFF THE PRESS IN A NEW 

REVISED EDITION. NOT ONLY TELLS YOU HOW TO 

PLOT BUT FURNISHES PLOT IDEAS. MS. CRITICISM. 
Only $2.50 (See my other books page 50) 


MILDRED |. REID 


49 Salem Lane Evanston, Illinois 





NATIONAL SCRIPT SERVICE 
TYPING: shorts 20c page, over 20,000, 60c¢/1000 
words. GHOSTING (ALL OR ANY PART OF 
SCRIPT) low fee. RESEARCH. TRANSLATIONS. 


ELNORA BOLL & ASSOCIATES 
2521 West Carson Street Torrance, California 





MAIL ORDER OPPORTUNITY 


EXCITING home business or office side line. Mail order 
executive will show you how to net large profits with no 
investment in merchandise or advertising required. Ex- 
perience not necessary. Proven practical, fully explained 
in FREE confidential letter. Write: IMPACT! Inc., 3407 
Prospect Ave., Dept. 57-1, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 





STORIES WANTED 


Your story slanted to sell. Revised for marketing and 
publication. Appraisal fee: $5.00 per ms. to 10,000 
words, $10.00 from 10,000 to 25,000 words, $15.00 book 
ms. any length, $10.00 per play. 


PEGGY RUSSELL, Literary Consultant 
73182 Fountain Ave. Hollywood 46, California 





National Free Lance Writers Club, Inc. 
Headquarters Orlando, Florida 
Interested in new members. Offers free criticism one 
short manuscript. Frank advice you can trust. 
Dues $3.00 annually 
Includes official pang _— cards and auto 
rite: 


stickers to those who qualify. 
P. O. Box 3122 Orlando, Florida 





CORRECT TYPING 


Manuscripts which are prepared in conformity 

with the highest editorial requirements will give 

you the advantage. 65¢ per thousand. Mailed flat. 
PAULINE LOZIER 

134-35 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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are: “It’s Got to be Tonight” by Byrce Walton, 
and “High Heels and Kisses” by Gil Brewers. 
Pays $200 for fiction, and buys First American 
Rights. Address fiction to Fiction Editor. Uses 
military expose articles, true crime roundups, ad- 
venture, war stories, etc., in lengths up to 3,000 
words. Pays $150, and up, and $15 per pix used. 
Query. : 


Man’s Magazine, 444 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. Phil Hirsch, Editor. This magazine is 
expanding, and its market needs are in the fol- 
lowing areas: adventure, historicals, westerns, 
exposes, sports, crime, military, service and medi- 
cal. Lead articles may be gleaned from front 
pages of the nation’s newspapers and given a 
dramatic twist with a first-person byline, These 
are always given a good reception, and demand 
higher payment rates. Typical of this type is “We 
Smashed Our Legs” by Murvyn Teague, as told 
to Jackson Burke. Service articles should be of 
genuine interest to active men, such as “How to 
Get a Job Overseas” by Harry Kursh. Freelance 
writers would do well to think in medical terms, 
especially articles that lend themselves to dram- 
atized treatment. Impact sport stories are wel- 
comed, such as “I’d Hate to.be Mickey Mantle” 
by Billy Martin. Historicals with intriguing titles 
are desired. Payment for these 2,500- to 6,000- 
word articles ranges from $150 to $500. Manu- 
scripts and queries should be sent to the editor. 
No freelance fiction is accepted. 


Man’s Illustrated, 441 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Does not use fiction. Wants expose 
(situations, not personalities) and first and third 
person true adventures, in the 2,500-word length. 
Pays from $100 each, Pays $5, and up, for photo- 
graphs. Queries are welcome, but not necessary. 


Manhunt Magazine, 545 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Wants fiction that shows life as it 
really is in lengths up to 12,000 words. Stories 
by Evan Hunter, Richard Deming, Aaron Marc 
Stein are the type wanted. Pays from 2c a word 
up to several thousand dollars for the right story. 
Address scripts to Mr. Francis X. Lewis. Does 
not use articles. 


Sir, 21 W. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. Buys 
fiction from 1,500 to 2,000 words, with lots of 
action, sex, and a strong O. Henry-like twist at 
the end. Buys all rights. Pays up to $75. Address 
fiction to Adrian Lopez, Editor. Buys articles in 
such fields as adventure, psychology, sex, sports, 
vice exposes, history, personality pieces on glamor 
girls, etc. Lengths and rates are same as for 
fiction. Queries are invited, but not required. 
Pays $5 per print for pictures. Address manu- 
scripts to Adrian Lopez, Editor. 














Would you like your book to make headlines? 


Every writer would —headline publicity frequently means recognition and sales that routine 
publication can't give you. Exposition Press has published more headline books than any 
other subsidy publisher. Here are three instances from our files. There are many more 





HOW A PROMINENT ACTOR, A GLAMOROUS ENTERTAINER AND A U.S. SENATOR 
FIGURED IN THE PROMOTION CAMPAIGNS OF THREE EXPOSITION BOOKS 


Cuartton Heston, the celebrated star of motion pictures, 
radio and television, is seen here with James Kepler, author 
of The Jordan Beachhead, while the actor’s wife proudly dis- 
plays a copy of the book at a gala reception and autograph 
party in L.A. Mr. Heston gave Exposition his whole-hearted 
cooperation in the book’s headline promotion campaign. He 
took time off from his own hectic publicity campaign for his 
latest film, The Ten Commandments, to write a foreword to 
the book and to autograph copies along with the author at 
this affair (over 500 attended). Mr. Kepler received over 
$1,300 in royalties in the first six months, and the L.A. Herald- 
Express hailed his book as “an outstanding and remarkable 
a first novel.” Photo— PHILIP BRAUN STUDIO, LOS ANGELES 
Wenpy Bannie, glamorous star of motion pictures, radio and 
TV, receives a copy of The Pageant of the Mediterranean 
from Edward Uhlan, president of Exposition Press, at a book- 
christening party aboard the cruiseship Oslofjord. Our pro- 
motion staff arranged one of the most spectacular publication- 
day book “launchings” in publishing history in honor of 
author Sheridan Garth. Miss Barrie “launched” the book with 
the traditional champagne bottle at the press party attended 
by 70 representatives of N. Y. newspapers, wire services, radio 
and TV, and transportation officials. National feature stories, 
followed up by intensive selling, rocketed the book into its 
4th edition and its selection by the Travel Book Club. 


Senator Epwarp J. Tuye (Minn.), proponent of legislation 
to establish a National Cemetery at Birch Coulie, site of the 
Indian Massacre of 1862, receives a copy of a novel based 
on the bloody event from the author, Dr. Bernard F. Ederer, 
who donned the garb of a Sioux chief for the occasion in the 
nation’s capital. The author, now a resident of Calif., per- 
sonally attended autograph parties (with huge turnouts) in 
Minn., and was interviewed on radio-TV in Minneapolis, 
L.A. and Baltimore. A “Cavalcade of Books” selection, Birch 
Coulie sales for the first three months amounted to $600 
in author’s royalties. The book was recently acclaimed by the 
L.A. Herald-Express as “‘a first-rate historical novel that is a 
must for all readers of frontier lore.” 
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By Nancy Vogel 


oT FAR from the famous corner of 
Hollywood and Vine, a vast literary 
and dramatic talent search is being con- 
ducted. New acting and writing talent has 
its greatest opportunity today. TV gobbles 
up about 25 tons of scripts—almost four 
million typewritten pages a year. It is in- 
satiable, 

“Matinee Theatre,” a daytime NBC pro- 
gram, presents a one-hour live play in color, 
each weekday. This program has gained 
steadily in popularity since its debut in 
October, 1955. It has won many awards 
for excellent daytime television drama, 
earned seven million regular viewers, and 
paid out over a million and a half dollars 
to actors and writers. 

The producers, story editors and directors 
feel that this success has been largely due 
to their hospitable “talent search” policy. 
During the past year, for example, auditions 
have been held for 700 actors and actresses 
who have had no previous experience. Of 
the 500 scripts that have been purchased, 
50 represent first sales to television by new 
TV writers. That’s one out of ten—proof 
to me that “Matinee Theatre” offers a 
genuine welcome probably not equalled by 
any other program. 

“Matinee Theatre” is definitely the show 
for you to shoot at. To know better how to 
aim, and how to pull the trigger most ef- 
fectively, a knowledge of the over-all “Mati- 
nee” operation would probably help you. 
Therefore, if you’d like to come along, we’ll 
tour the various departments. 

First we go into an office in the casting 
department, and talk with Gene Reynolds, 
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an ex-actor who interviews and helps select 
suitable actors for various roles. He ex- 
plains that the final cast chosen for a par- 
ticular play represents a collaboration be- 
tween producer Albert McCleery, the di- 
rector and the casting director. The director 
assigned to a play is not just handed a cast; 
he has a hand in the selecton himself. If 
there is any general, standard type of actor 
used, it is the appealing, pleasant-looking 
type, since this program is slanted to the 
tastes of the woman viewer. 

Next we stop for a chat with Martin 
Donovan—who writes the continuity for 
John Conte, the “Matinee Theatre” host— 
and a glance into the wardrobe department. 

But most interesting of all are the re- 
hearsal halls. Here are six plays in various 
stages of preparation, each being rehearsed 
in a separate hall. We step inside one of 
the halls and sit down quietly to watch the 
actors and the director at work. 

The star of this play, “Iris,” is Margaret 
Truman. Small and blonde, she is sitting 
in a chair holding an imaginary telephone 
in her hand. One of the other actors whis- 
pers to us that Margaret is supposed to be 
talking to an arrogant boy friend, Paul, 
who has just phoned her after ignoring her 
for weeks. 

The director asks Margaret to go through 
her lines again, with a slightly different 
interpretation. 

“Ts she going to get mad into the phone 
with him?” Margaret asks. 


“No,” the director says. “She tries to 


hide it. We are allowed to see how disturb- 
ing this is, but Paul doesn’t know.” 
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An invitation to all 
men and women with 


WRITING ABILITY 


Who Want to Attain Professional Skill 
Our FREE Literary Aptitude Test May 


Qualify You For Individualized Train- 
ing by Successful Writers and Editors 
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The Magazine Institute, a private school owned and oper- 

ated by successful writers and editors, offers a chance to 

learn writing as famous writers learned—by writing steadily, 
under the patient direction of a professional. 


ALL WORK IS DONE IN YOUR 
OWN HOME, ON YOUR OWN TIME 


You receive regular assignments designed to get you 
started and keep you writing. You also submit original work 
of any type or any length. Before long you are doing com- 
plete stories or articles, concentrating on the type of writing 
that suits you best. 


TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT FREE 

Magazine Institute training is open to anyone who pos- 
sesses natural ability. A qualifying literary Aptitude Test is 
offered without charge. Many people who never wrote a line 
for publication have passed this test and made a success of 
the training. Send for your test today and find out how your 
natural writing ability measures up. There is no obligation 
of course. Fill out and mail the coupon below. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY "~~~ 














The MAGAZINE | 
INSTITUTE : rE 


50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 

Fi Rockefeller Plaza, ~~ 81-P 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test and 


other information about the Magazine Institute 
to: 






I I hic vidio evans kinns ons asdonwhaeehwae 


Chip at: TOMB. 5.600852 Oe 
(All inquiries confidential. No Salesman will call) 











LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000 words...... $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words... 5.00 
TV scripts—One act 3.00 
Two acts she adw ss an 
Three acts pias weiss 
Ee ee 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 








HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 
Manuscript typing — Varityping 
Offset Printing 


ELENA QUINN 
TOpaz 9-8285 7822 Brookmill Road 
Downey, California 








A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience helping writers in publication, 
screen and TV fields. Free DETAILS. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 











“T see. It’s in my face, but not my voice.” 

She tries again, and this time the director 
is satisfied. 

This play is in its fourth day of rehearsal. 
During a break, the director tells us that 
the first day is always taken up with a first 
reading of the script by members of the 
cast. They sit around a table, discussing 
their parts with the director, clearing up 
any questions they may have about motiva- 
tion of characters or the interpretation of 
various lines. The timing is checked during 
this first reading; the story editors are pre- 
pared to make cuts or additions if neces- 
sary. Representatives of the wardrobe de- 
partment take measurements and discuss 
costuming. 

The second day is devoted to the “block- 
ing” rehearsal. At this time the actors go 
through their lines, reading from their 
scripts, which they carry with them; they 
learn what their positions and actions are 
supposed to be, when they are to enter or 
exit, what activities they are to engage in 
during their own dialogue or that of the 
other actors. Nothing more elaborate than 
chairs and tables is used as props; a chair 
can be a dog, a desk, an adding machine. 

On the third, fourth, and fifth day, the 
actors know their lines and positions in- 
creasingly well. On the fifth day, the tim- 
ing is again checked, and any necessary ad- 
ditions or cuts are made. 

The sixth day, the entire cast goes to Bur- 
bank, a city near Hollywood, to the actual 





WRITERS 
We neither sell writing courses, nor promise you the moon. All we do is analyze your stories, tell you 
why they do not sell and suggest changes. Send for free folder. 
Box 1991 STORY ANALYSTS Hollywood 28, California 





of America awards. 





ROBERT O. ERISMAN 


Thorough Thrashing-out of Your Writing and Selling Problems $30 
Help with Single Short Story or Article $5 Book length $15 


Author pulp, slick, literary fiction and articles (recent sales: ATLANTIC MONTHLY, Feb. ’58 
issue; LIVING, Jan. ’58 issue; NATURE MAGAZINE, no date yet), 4 pieces on BEST 
AMERICAN SHORT STORIES Honor Roll; juvenile books (Little, Brown). Editor 18 years 
Mag. Mgt. Co.’s all-fiction group (Western, s-f, sport, love). Judge’57 and’58 Western Writers 


NORTH STONINGTON, CONN. 
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Coming to VANTAGE POINTS Our con- 
New York? tracts 
Drop in Published by yea ica 
of National 
for a chat | VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 | Advertising 
ow Branch Offices: Washington, D. C., Chicago, Ill. nr cna 
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Special Promotion On New Titie By Two California 
Educators Gets Their Book Off To A Flying Start 





Reprint Rights Sold! 


Vantage’s Subsidiary Rights De- 
partment is always on the alert to 
make extra income for its authors. 
Latest achievements: Editorial 
Oberon in Argentina has purchased 
the reprint , to Leon J. De 
Merre’s The Female Sex Hormones 
e F. M. Holland Co.,, New 
York, has purchased an extract 
from Samuel McCart’s What Every 
Person Should Know About Jury 
Trials . . . extract will be put up 
in booklet form and sold by thou- 
sands to U. S. industrial firms for 
distribution to employees. 











Vantage Publicity Dept. 
Gets Excellent Results 


The Chicago Tribune M ine Sec- 
tion recently devoted a full page of 
text and pictures to Vantage’s “‘ 
Practical Guide to Your Financial Fu- 
ture”’ by F. I. Entwistle . . . Florida 
Book Fair at Orlando displayed books 
of America’s leading publishers, and 
Vantage Press had fourteen of its titles 
featured . . . a syndicated article ap- 
peared in fifteen leading newspapers 
on Vantage’s ‘‘A Psychologica _ 
proach to Accidents’? by Norman R. 
Lykes; papers included Chicago Ameri- 
can, San Francisco Examiner, Detroit 
Times, etc. . . . this active publicity 
department is at your service when 
our book is published by Vantage 
ress . . . let us see your manuscript 
now. 





Norman Hendrickson’s Bitter Conquest 
featured recently on famous West 
Coast TV program Cavalcade of 
Books. Pictured are Turnley Walker 
and Georgiana Hardy who interview 
for the show. 








Betty Kittrell (J.) gets congratulations 
on her ok, Boogie, from Heleon 
Blount, co-star of “‘The Most Happy 
ella.”’ 


How Vantage Activity 


Increases Book Sales 


William Kroll, Vantage’s Assistant 
Sales Manager, reports good sales as a 
result of his recent trips to Boston and 
Washington. More and more outlets 
are giving Vantage titles window and 
counter space, says Kroll, who covers 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and other 
leading cities as far west as Chicago 
ir putograph Faw | for Janet Has- 
kin’s Johnny Bushytail, clever juvenile, 
at Lamson’s in Cleveland, sold over 
: . . - Abraham Lincoln in 
Decatur, by Otto Kyle, has sold over 
1000 copies in Decatur alone . . . over 
50,000 mail order circulars mailed re- 
cently on Laff Insurance by Larry 
Shields, and Mirth of a Nation by 
Jimmy Lyons . . . Want this type of 
sales aggressiveness on your book? Send 
aang manuscript or mail the coupon 
elow. 


National advertising, an intense di- 
rect mail campaign, a host of auto- 
graph parties, plus a guest appearance 
on the award-winning -CBS- series, 
“Cavalcade of Books,” sent the con- 
troversial The Trouble With Women 
off to a flying start early in December. 
The book is well on its way to become 
a West Coast best-seller. 


A brilliant analysis of the personality 
structure of the modern woman, this 
provocative study is built around five 
dramatic case histories. Motion pic- 
ture as well as TV studios are already 
bidding for the rights. 

The book is authored by two pro- 
fessors at the University of Southern 
California: Dr. Eleanor Metheny, Pro- 
fessor of Education, and Dr. James 
Peterson, Associate Professor of Soci- 
ology. Dr. Peterson’s previous work 
Education for Marriage, was ublished 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons in 1956. Dr. 
Metheny, Professor of Education, has 
achieved wide prominence through 
her numerous articles in publications 
such as McCall’s, Pageant and Charm, 
for her book, Body Dynamics, and for 
her public-speaking appearances. 


As to the effectiveness of Vantage 
Press, Dr. Metheny puts it this way: 
“T am _ thoroughly convinced that 
Vantage is the best of all possible pub- 
lishing houses, and that it is operated 
by some of the most wonderful people 
in the world!”’ 


The same experienced staff handlin 
The Trouble With Women is prepare 
to go to work on your book in an 
effort to make it a success. The first 
step is to mail us your manuscript, or 
fill in and return the coupon below, 
today. Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 
31 St., New York 1, N.Y. 
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LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? MAIL THIS COUPON 


{Mall to office nearest you) 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 
120 West 31 St., New York 1 
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In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cal. } 
In the Midwest: 220 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 4 
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Please send me your free 24-page illustrated booklet 
explaining your subsidy publishing program. 
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Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 
We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. PRACTICAL 
MAGAZINE WRITING is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, TV plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 





As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


FREE Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Use the coupon below for complete information. 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-B Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 


Please send free booklet, ''The Way Past the Editor." 
No cost or obligation. 











PUBLISHED OR UNPUBLISHED 


SELL YOUR STORY TO HOLLYWOOD 


Top established motion picture, radio, and TV agency 
seeking fresh writing talent and stories to sell in this 
ever-expanding market. 

Send for free information 

THE SAGER AGENCY 


Box 224 Beverly Hills, California 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Stories — Novels — Fiction — Non-Fiction 
ms 1 a 
FB emg Ra cooky pe ig 
1 ma 3 Minis Gees a $1 
tra first and last page 
be add postage and exchange 


EUGENIA H. BROOK 














P. O. Box 1138 Atlanta 1, Ga. 


SHORTHAND iN 
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Speeduriting 


Dept. 
55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 









WEEKS 





WANTED—Stories by UNKNOWN WRITERS 


A. DART & DUNCAN 
Run by Writers ... For Writers 


New bd and en det + Television markets demandin 
new material. 


mum FREE DETAILS of cor bring, $750-91390 Mint 








5617-A Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 
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studios, from which the play will be tele- 
cast, for camera rehearsal. This rehearsal 
is for the benefit of the cameramen and 
the crew, and much of the day is devoted 
to setting up camera shots. 

The seventh day—show day—is a rough 
one. The cast arrives at 5:30 a.m. for 
makeup, and an hour later begins the first 
dress rehearsal. There are changes made 
if the director feels they are needed. It is 
about at this point that the development of 
any stomach ulcers under construction is 
greatly accelerated. Often, at this stage, 
there is a wave of despair; surely the show 
will never get on the air successfully. 

But then there is another dress rehearsal, 
and things begin to smooth out. Sudden- 
ly, it’s show time, and the real thing has 
begun. The floor is a maze of actors, cam- 
eras, sets and props. The wardrobe people 
scurry around behind the actors as scenes 
are finished, pulling, tearing off the cloth- 
ing of those who must change for a new 
scene, and hustling them into their new 
costumes. 

The writer who is made aware, by wit- 
nessing or visualizing the between-scenes 
scramble to change costumes or get from 
one set to another, will write his play so 
these transitions are practical. 

There remains one important department 
for us to visit—the story department. There 
are two story editors, Helen Taini and 
Frank Price, both of whom are young, ex- 
perienced, and story-wise. There is a reader, 
Mark Weingart, skilled at analyzing stories. 
He reads the scripts when they come in, 
by mail or brought by agents. He writes a 
brief outline and commentary on each story 
he feels is thoroughly unusable. He writes 
more detailed reports on borderline stories, 
and full synopses on the ones he thinks have 
definite possibilities. These comments and 
synopses, and the scripts, are studied later 
by the story editors. 

The story editors tell us about their script 
requirements. Characters must be believ- 
able, and plots must not seem contrived 
The dialogue should indicate the motiva- 
tion of the characters, and their relationship 
to one another. There shouldn’t be more 
than eight characters, or six sets; keep econ- 
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omy in mind, because this is not a high- 
budget production. They add that it is dif- 
ficult to find enough material for this five- 


times-weekly show, and that “Matinee 
Theater” is truly a wide-open market. 
Everything that comes in is read. Every two 
weeks, on the average, the editors buy a 
script from a writer who has never sold to 
television before. A very significant and 
valuable tip is that since the beginning, 
the plays used have come under the fol- 
lowing classification: contemporary drama, 
200; period drama, 42; romantic drama, 
4; comedy drama, 21; comedy, 89; period 
comedy, 19; musical comedy, 2; romantic 
comedy, 2; classic (adaptations), 17; Bibil- 
cal drama, 3; semi-documentary, 1; psy- 
chological melodrama, 1; period mystery 
melodrama, 5; mystery, 8; science fiction, 
3; melodrama, 22; suspense drama, 11; fan- 
tasy, 1; mystery melodrama, 3; period mu- 
sical comedy, 2; musical drama, 1; science 
fiction comedy, 1; and- Western, 1. 

The minimum price paid for a script .is 
$1,000. 

The errors most of the rejected scripts 
contain: too difficult scene transitions, con- 
trived or incredible plot, unconvincing char- 
acters. 

Remember the basic requirements; it 
should be in three acts, with a total playing 
time of about 45 minutes. It should be type- 
written, on the left sides of the pages. Send 
it—with the signed release form you must 
obtain previously—to Story Editor, “Mati- 
nee Theatre,” 1549 Vine, Hollywood, Calif. 

Here is an example of the customary 
format: 


MARTIN 
Don't touch the television. 


IRIS 
(WITH THE FAINTEST TOUCH 
OF IMPATIENCE) 
I have a phone call. I can't 
hear, Daddy. Just for a few 
minutes, Daddy, move to this 
chair. (SHE INDICATES THE 


CHAIR NEARER THE SET AND 
TURNS IT FACING THE SET. 

SHE GOES BACK TO THE PHONE) 
Hello, Paul...I'm sorry, my 
father had the television on 





EXPERT AND SYMPATHETIC 
PROFESSIONAL HELP... 


If YOU need help with your writing, send 
a manuscript along with the proper ap- 
praisal fee, and we shall advise the kind 
of help which should profit you most; and 
the cost thereof. Or write for my brochure 
roof YOUR DOOR TO LITERARY SUC- 
APPRAISAL FEES: $5.00 per ms. to 
10,000 words; $10.00 per ms. to 25,000 
ay $15.00 per book ms.; $10.00 per 


WE. ‘SERVE YOU in various ways; by ap- 
praisal; criticism; coaching; revision; or 
ghostwriting. 

CONSULTATIONS $5. Phone REpublic 
MODERN WRITERS, my world famous 
book, pe ed or FREE, if you submit a 
book o. 

TALENT mUlz, 50c or FREE, if you sub- 
mit a short ms. 


Mail or express your 
manuscript NOW, to: 


MARY KAY 
TENNISON 


1658 So. ri Normandie, Los Angeles 6, Calif. 











WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pl and fitable. The largest 
market open to the inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you ‘have 
ordinary writing ability, it is possible to — the low 
cost of six months’ instruction before it i ished. M 
spocighined course of instruction in WRIT ie "FOR TH 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES plainly Berens oe to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 


WILL C. DERRY 
40 ROCK AVENUE EAST LYNN, MASS. 


IF YOU'VE WRITTEN 
A BOOK . 


You will be interested in our sini to publish, pro- 
mote, and distribute it. Write for free informative 
brochure. Submit your MS for prompt evaluation. 
We are subsidy publishers: 


BARDLEY HALL PRESS 
Dept. W.D., 363 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17 

















SONG WRITERS 


OUTSTANDING, ethical cumepoeins offer—in WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST over 30 YEARS. (4) of my songs alone 
sold over a HALF MILLION RECORDS of various 
labels led by world-famous VICTOR! v3: is believing. 
Be convinced NOW! Learn how to apply the ACI 
TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 


RAY HIBBELER 


6808 N. Oleander Ave. c-13 Chicago 31, Ill. 





UNUSUAL COLLABORATION, 


analyses, brings life, brilliance to your prose 
which helps to sell more quickly in today's mar- 
ket. $5.00 the story. Prompt service. 


\ omeead ee 





1126 Herbert $ jadelphia, Pa 




















Veteran Writers 
Will Help You 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis of your plot. 


REVISE manuscripts... Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 


DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot 
or outline. You work under our super- 
vision. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. 
Detailed comments to guide your revi- 
sion. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelets, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 
Any subjects, any type material. 


Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure; 
also Bulletin with list of my writers. 


Established in Hollywood Since 1939 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 CROSSROADS OF THE WORLD 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By college graduate. Flawless spelling and punctuation, 
beautifully tailored on best bond and carefully proof- 
read. Extra first page, free carbon, mailed flat. 20c per 
finished page, plus postage. Editing if desired. 


PATRICIA M. GRUMAN 
5652 N. Virginia Ave. Chicago 45, Illinois 





YOUR SCRIPT REVISED 


3 50 Line by line—including editing, re- 
1 writing and marginal comments di- 
rectly on script. Detailed criticism and 


Per 1,000 Words @Nalysis of your plot, characters, dia- 
—Plus Return ~—_jogue, writing style, etc., included. 


WILLIAM H. BUSH a -y 


P.O. Box 436-D - Louis 3, Mo. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, on 20 lb. bond, one carbon, extra first and last 
pages, mailed flat, 60c per 1000 words. Minor correc- 
tions if desired. Enclose postage. Prompt service. 
AUTHORS’ SERVICE 
Fifteen Years Experience 
3303 Heather Downs Bivd. Toledo 14, Ohio 





SONGWRITERS ! ! ! 


A PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 


FREE Lyrics to Music - - FREE Music to Lyrics 
Send best lyric, song or musical composition to 
AMATEUR SONGWEITERS ASSOCIATION 

Mass. 


1075 Boylston S$ Boston, 
MEMBERSHIP LIMITED 
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too loud. (PAUSE...THEN 
STILL WITH BRIGHT ENTHUSIASM) 
I'm fine...And you? (PAUSE 
e«eSINCERELY) Oh, I'm sorry 
to hear that...Was it serious? 


We visited the Superman set, at ZIV 
studios, recently, hoping to see the famous 
gentleman perform some of his superhuman 
feats. However, he spent most of the time 
ambling about the set in his bright blue- 
and-red costume, looking very much like an 
ordinary mortal. Not so ordinary, however, 
is the program’s record. It is beginning its 
seventh year of shooting telepix, and pro- 
duction costs have mounted to over three 
and a half million dollars. Art Weisman 
explained that the “Superman” comic books 
reach 27 countries, and that producer 
Whitney Ellsworth hopes for eventual TV 
coverage of all of those countries, Currently 
it is dubbed in foreign languages in many 
of them, including Japan and the Latin 
American countries that have television. 


A new literary agency is currently invit- 
ing correspondence with writers who would 
like to submit scripts. Write an explanatory 
letter, giving your background and describ- 
ing your script or idea, to Paul Marion, 
8746 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


As always, many, many new pilots are 
about to be made. These will be named and 
described if they become free-lance markets. 
Many of them will be anthologies—the best 
market of all for out-of-Hollywood writers. 
An interesting new one to be produced by 
Ray Milland will be “No Holds Barred,” 
which will deal with controversial subjects 
currently considered taboo on television. It 
will have a late evening viewing time, so 
parents will not protest because their chil- 
dren have an opportunity to see it. No pro- 
duction date has been set yet, as Milland 
wants to accumulate a backlog of scripts 
first. The series will be filmed by Revue 
Productions. 


Production has begun on another 39 
stanzas of “Whirlybirds,” the Desilu series 
which concerns two men who run a heli- 
copter service. Writers who have been 
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signed to script some of the segments are 
Lawrence Goldman, Ed Adamson, Doris 
Gilbert and Doris Hersley. 


“Kraft TV Theatre,” while it will still be 
produced in New York and have its main 
offices there, has set up a Hollywood office 
for the procuring of additional scripts. Ad- 
dress scripts or inquiries to Doris Hope, 
Kraft Television Theatre, 3916 W. First 
St., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


CBS is moving “Studio One,” formerly a 
New York one-hour live play, to Hollywood. 
It will continue the same in all respects ex- 
cept that the title will be extended to 
“Studio One In Hollywood.” 


If you happen to have a full-length movie 
script, or a good idea for one, you should 
know that Irving H. Levin, president of 
AB-TP Pictures Corporation, says his com- 
pany is definitely in the market for some- 
thing exploitable, salable. Scripts, he says, 
should be addresed to Story Editor, AB-PT 
Picture Corporation, 8421 Wilshire Blvd., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


TV Market List 


“U, Ss. STEEL HOUR,” CBS-TV. One hour, 
live. Gerry Morrison, story editor of the new 
Hollywood office, states that in response to 
the November wrireErR’s DIGEST listing he 
received some excellent, well-written scripts 
from all over the country. He is willing to 
continue considering scripts which are sent 
in to him direct, as well as those which 
come through agents. As before, he wants 
stories which are “important,” different, 
unique. This program, which is telecast in 
New York, uses top-quality comedy, West- 
erns, and occasionally melodrama. Plays 
should be written in three acts, with a total 
playing time of about 45 minutes. Be sure 
to send for a release form before submitting 
your script. Contact: Gerry Morrison, Story 
Editor, “U.S. Steel Hour,” Batton, Barton, 
Durstine and Osborne, 1680 N. Vine St., 
Hollywood, Calif. 

“suspicion,” NBC-TV. One hour, filmed. 
Revue Productions, already one of the best 
markets for television writers, has added to 
its list of anthologies another, “Suspicion 


Is Your ENGLISH 


Holding You Back? 


‘Many men and women 
who have good ideas that 
deserve publication are un- 
able to sell their material 
because they use poor Eng- 
lish or can’t express them- 
selves effectively,” says 
Don Bolander, director of 
Career Institute, Chicago. 

“Writers and ‘would-be’ 
writers enroll for our home 
course in English to learn 
or review good idiomatic and 
formal grammar, to improve 
their sentence structure, to 
develop a fluent writing 
style, to increase their 
vocabularies, to learn the 
writing techniques used by 
experts. But the study of 
practical English pays off in 
all phases of creative writ- 
ing.”’ says Bolander, ‘‘be- 
cause language is a tool of 
thought as well as a tool of 
expression. 

“You use words with 
which to_think. The more 


you learn about words and 
how to arrange them to ex- 
press your ideas, the better 
your writing, plot struc- 
tures, and characterizations 
will become. The improve- 
ment of your English — in- 
cluding your thinking—can 
lead to amazing writing 
success.”” 

Write today for free 32- 
page booklet, Your English 
and Your Career. It explains 
the importance of English 
in creative thinking and 
professional writing. It 
shows how the Career Insti- 
tute Course in Practical 
English can help you 
achieve your special goals 
quickly in your spare time 
at home. Address a card or 
letter to Don Bolander, Dept. 
1661, Career Institute, 25 
East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Illinois. The booklet will 
be mailed to you promptly. 
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fessional appearance. 


Tillsonburg 2 


The typing service of successful Canadian authors. 
Give your manuscript the confidence of a pro- 


All inquiries promptly answered 


IDA SINGER 


SERVICE 


Ontario, Canada 





your writings at their ve 





ATTENTION, BOOK WRITERS! 


Expert help with your novel, or_ non-fiction book will 
pave the way to success for you. My clients are selling. 
{ edit, correct, polish, revise where necessary, and present 
best, for publication. Returned 
to you typewritten, ready for the publisher. $1.50 per 
thousand words. Terms may be arranged. 


EDITH M. AE, 


Gower, Missouri 
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) YOU TAPE IT —T'LL TYPE T 


In scratch or true ms. form 
—Stories—Articles— 
LILLIAN TAUTGES ELDERS 
2020 Pestalozzi Street 

St. Louis 18, Mo. 


PRospect 3-7710 





confessions_ because: 


you get start 


PO Box 348 





BEGIN WITH CONFESSIONS 


Your chances of quick and regular sales are best in 


Confessions are a big, hungry market. 
A writer's name isn’t important. 
Editors potualy encourage beginne 
As an experienced, selling confession writer, I can help 


etailed criticism: $1 per 1000 words; $5 minimum. 
ELEANA OLIPHANT 


Miami, Oklahoma 
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IF YOU HAVE 
WRITTEN A BOOK... 


and would like to see it published, send 
it to us. Your manuscript will be given 
prompt study and evaluation—and you 
will receive our FREE editorial report on 
it. There is no obligation for this service, 
of course. 

If your book is accepted it will be pub- 
lished, promoted, and distributed by a 
professional staff of long experience. 
Find out about publishing opportunities 
for your manuscript at Bardley Hall. We 
are subsidy publishers. Use the coupon 
below and send for our FREE brochure 
“How To Get Your Book Published.” 


BARDLEY HALL PRESS, INC. 
Dept. WD, 363 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your free brochure. 
HOW TO GET YOUR BOOK PUBLISHED. 
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AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
TRefalger 9-9177 
1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 








GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I’d 


Tike to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 


134-35 Cherry Avenue 55, N. Y. 











ISONG & poem writers 


HONEST HELP - FREE ADVICE 


Our songs are on VICTOR, DECCA, MGM records. Major pub- 
lishers have accepted dozens. New writers wanted! Send 
poems, songs. If you have talent we can help youl 


JOMAR MUSIC @ 5880 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Col. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt, accurate service on 20 Ib. bond, 
free carbon. Minor corrections if desired. 
60c per thousand plus return postage. 


LORETTA K. WRIGHT 
814 Buena Vista Drive Watsonville, Calif. 
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This one is unique in that it is a one-hour 
filmed drama, usually of mystery and in- 
trigue. Sample story: Because a receptionist 
gets the files mixed up, a man with a nor- 
mal heart is told that he is dangerously ill, 
while the one who really has the bad heart 
is encouraged to go out and live it up. The 
excitement of the story lies in the city-wide 
search for the man, after the error is dis- 
covered. After a night of rides at Coney 
Island and of celebrating in a bar, the doc- 
tor finds the man, explains his error, and, 
in a surprising ending, the man has a heart 
attack and dies. The producer of this an- 
thology is Alfred Hitchcock, and so the 
usual Hitchcock twist is almost a must. Sub- 
mit ideas through agents only. Contact: 
Story Editor, “Suspicion,” Revue Produc- 
tions, 4024 N. Radford, Studio City, Calif. 


“THE CALIFORNIANS,” NBC-TV. Half hour, 
film. This is a Western series starring Adam 
Kennedy, a hard-as-nails match for any 
man, using fists as deadly weapons. Sample 
story: Going to San Francisco to stake his 
money on a gold strike, he gets into trouble 
with a gang of “baddies,” who have es- 
caped from an Australian prison. After a 
lot of the battling and rough action that is 
the delight of the Western fans, he escapes, 
and causes the escaped prisoners to be 
rounded up and shipped back to Australia. 
Contact, through agents: Story Editor, “The 
Californians,” California Film Enterprises, 
RKO, 9336 Washington, Culver City, Calif. 

“HARBOR COMMAND,” half hour, film. This 
is one of two ZIV series which feature ac- 
tion on the water. (The other is “Habour- 
master.”) This one has been described as 
a “nautical Dragnet.” In a typical story, 
Wendell Corey, playing the part of the chief 
of the San Francisco harbor force, hunts 
down the killers of one of his men. He cap- 
tures the crooks on one of the harbor’s 
freighters, where they are involved in dope 
smuggling. Contact: Story Editor, “Harbor 
Command,” ZIV-TV, 7324 Santa Monica, 
Hollywood, Calif. 

“HARBOURMASTER, CBS-TV. Half hour, 
film. This one bears a similarity to “Har- 
bor Command.” Sample story: The Har- 
bourmaster, Barry Sullivan, pursues a her- 
oin smuggler. There is a sea chase and gun- 
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play, and Sullivan’s dog, which has a repu- 
tation for being the “thievinest” dog in 
town, swims in with the evidence which 
convicts the crooks. Contact: Story Editor, 


“Harbourmaster,” ZIV-TV, 7324 Santa 
Monica, Hollywood, Calif. 

“RESTLESS GUN,” NBC-TV. Half hour, 
film. This is another Western, but with per- 
haps more quality than the average. Sample 
story: John Payne, the star, is annoyed by 
a youngster who apparently wants to chal- 
lenge his reputation as a gunman. Not 
wanting to kill the boy, Payne is finally 
maneuvered into a position where it seems 
that he must do so, in order to save himself. 
He manages, however, to resolve the situ- 
ation by shooting and crippling the gun 
hand of the boy, possibly altering the course 
of the boy’s future at the same time. Con- 
tact: Story Editor, “The Restless Gun,” 
Window-Glenn Productions, Republic Stu- 
dios, 4024 N. Radford, Studio City, Calif. 





SPECIAL SPEEDY SERVICE 
For the busy writer of Trade, Technical, Industrial, 


Promotional and Researc 
WE DO NOT GIVE CRITICISMS OR INSTRUCTION 
Send us pk first draft—-with photos, and, adae or on, At une if 





required. I ssigned, state pub) ication and 
assigned, state Publication to which 
rates acceptable. Send $25 ge wads. iy ‘ase to for ao oz. 
art material. (Min. Mail 
separately. 

Ww it for phraseology and a type high 


e 
quality stock and prepare submittals with ro) * 
velopes; air mail certified to assigned desi, tions in staf 
which contains our poe = writer’s return e jure wi 
air mail postage. If we have ready market for unassigned 
terial, we telephone, on ha or air mail offer; if not, we 
send to slanted publication. 

We mount conventional size photos (with submittals) for hay 
each if requested. We do top-flight line geno from roughs 
Shetuhas or blueprints at nominal charge if requested. (Sev: eral 

—— —— 25c) 

as is, after ay sromeny ? postage from fees, any 
material’ whieh in our opinion bears the stamp of tyro or care- 
lessness in researc 
Our own clients currently need technical and historical 
research—to wds.—authoritatively written in con- 
versational vein for the layman; said layman being pos- 
sibly an engineer in some other field. First rights, * aad 
no retreads or reprints. (Sample duplicated ms. 


Package Assembly & Promotion 


ST. Gia MERCHANDISERS 
P. ©. Box 12 Madison 1, Wisconsin 








YOUR LIFE WORK SAFE IN MY HANDS 


Typing, minor corrections: 60c per M. 
With editing: $1.00 per M. 
Minimum charge: $1.50 
Writer pays return postage. Quality work guaranteed 
FLORENCE A. LINDSAY 
Box 493 Hartford, Conn. 








WRITERS— CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, agent, author, teacher. Marketing report on your story, $2.00; thorough marketin -technique analysis, $4.00; 


Selling-instruction lessons 


30 OCEAN STREET 


$5.00 each, or $39.00 for complete course of ten. Book ms. $15.00. Inquire about local writers 
group meetings. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 





This chair reserved for you 


: WHEN YOU STUDY WITH THE EDITORS OF WRITER’S DIGEST. 
Nothing is a sure thing in this world, but you have a better chance 
of selling what you write if you have professional advice. WD?’s 
Short Fiction Course teaches you how to write and sell short fiction 


of 750-1,500 words. 


You get six writing assignments—specific lessons on short fiction 
plotting, dialogue and characterization. Then you write two short 
fiction stories and make a thorough study of markets. Your work is 


individually criticised. 


Five years of preparation and 30 years of experience went into 
the writing of this course. Tuition is $20, and the Course is sold 
on a 30 day money-back agreement. The Writer’s 1957 Yearbook 
is offered free if you enroll now. 





Yearbook. 


Name 


0) Enroll me in Writer’s Digest’s Short Fiction Course. I enclose $10. Send the balance of my 
course for $10 C.O.D. plus 35c delivery charge in 60 days. Also send, free, Writer’s 1957 


C Send me more details about the Course, without obligation. 


WRITERS ores 





Address 





City 





State FREE 














1-8 Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


only when enrolling 
with this coupon. 
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HERE ARE A LOT of frustrations in the 
Suen business, and we’re all aware 
of them. 

Griping and complaining about them can 
easily destroy our good humor. 

You just have to keep trying with might 
and main and not let yourself get too upset 
by things over which you have absolutely no 
control! 

This type of thinking hurts no one except 
yourself, and it hurts you a lot worse than 
you know. 

If you just must complain and criticize, 
why not do it where it will do you some 
good ... give your own work a good work- 
ing over. 

You can change yourself but you can’t 
change the editors. They’re set! And even 
if they weren’t, I doubt if they’d permit you 
to remould them to the editor-image after 
your own heart. 

The day you were born you knew nothing. 
You didn’t even know how to breathe until 
“kindly ol’ Doc Stebbins” explained the 
process to you with a sharp slap across the 
rump. 

You’ve learned an awful lot since then 

. the English language and the Cartoon 
language among other things. You continue 
to learn new words every day, so why not 
continue to grow in the Cartoon language, 
too? It is very human to say to yourself, 
“This is my style. My style is me. Love me, 

love my style. I am unbudgeable.” Growth 
and change are a part of life. Some car- 
toonists who hit the top fade out of the pic- 
ture because they reject change. Others 
never arrive at the top because they refuse 
to grow. 

You needn’t bend like a reed in the wind, 
but you can increase your efforts to adjust 
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Cartoonist Cues 


By John Norment 






your work to conform with what the editors 
are buying. This is a matter of craftsman- 
ship. When you consider that we all, each 
and every one of us, have a spark of true 
greatness in us, then a working amount of 
craftsmanship doesn’t seem too unattainable. 
Try to shake out your ego involvement with 
your own work and see it through the eyes 
of the editor you are submitting it to. 

A lot of my readers are now singing, 
“Papa, don’t preach to me!” If I’ve of- 
fended you by injecting a note of realism 
into the column—I’m sorry. The truth is, 
all of us need a sermon like this every so 
oiter ... especially you and me! 

A magazine is a piece of merchandise to 
be sold. 

A cartoon is a small part of the editorial 
content of the magazine. 

A cartoon editor selects the cartoon con- 
tent for his magazine. His judgment is final 
as far as the cartoonist is concerned, 

So beat not the bones, nor yet, fight with 


City Hall. 
You should think of the editor not as an 
enemy but as a cherished customer . . . or 


as a cherished potential customer. 

Louis, the merchant prince, used 1 say: 
“Nothing nobody don’t want ain’t cheap at 
no price!” 

Don Marpuis’ Archy said: “Self-expres- 
sion is the desire of my soul.” 

These are the Scylla aand Charybdis of 
the working cartoonist, 

If you tell your story in the middle of a 
forest where no one can hear, have you 
actually told a story at all? 

You have to select a story to tell that 
will insure you an audience. You have to 
select a technique for telling your story that 
will gouge an admiring check from the 
coffer of your favorite editor. 
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There is no unbridgeable chasm between 
the entertainer and the artist. It’s only the 
great artist contrasted with the mediocre 
entertainer that makes the gorge seem so 
wide. 

What’s wrong with your work, anyway? 
I don’t mean from your point of view. I 
mean from the point of view of the editor 
who has to decide if your work is the best 
he can buy to fit his editorial requirements. 

Try to see your work through his eyes. 
If you want to buy a stock picture (Fight 
manager talking to beat up fighter. Man 
asking the boss for a raise. Etc.) he can buy 
it from some cartoonist whose work he al- 
ready buys. Give him a fresh point of view. 
Have enough individuality in your draw- 
ing to warrant a little editorial enthusiasm. 

One way is to invest individuality into 
your cartoon character and then let the art 
express the penetration of your understand- 
ing of the character. Think out the multi- 
tudinous details of the character’s life: 
schooling, culture, economic bracket, hob- 
bies, sex life so that he comes alive to you 
as a complete person. From this well can 
spring a fresh viewpoint based on integrity. 

Be positive in your attitude toward the 
editors. Be positive in your attempts to im- 
prove your work. A negative attitude to- 
ward the editor is worse than a streak of 
bad luck. 

Miscellanea: Roy Williams, Alain, 
Whitney Darrow, Jr., Chon Day and Syver- 
son all have cartoon books on the stands. 
Some, if not all, of these books belong in 
your library. 

I attended the recent Banshee luncheon 
honoring Burris Jenkins. Sid Caesar and 
and Imogene Coca entertained—also some 
attractive, nubile young cuties from a cur- 
rent Broadway show based on Romeo and 
Juliet. Briefly said a cheery hello to Chon 
Day. He was sitting at my table. A magnifi- 
cent cartoonist and probably the world’s 
most integrated man. The lunch was full of 
cartoonists, Navy Admirals, Congresional 
Medal of Honor winners, Morton Downey, 
Jim Farley, Cabot Lodge, Gurney Williams 
and ex-president Harry Truman. 

Ronald Searle was given a dinner at The 
Lamb’s Club by The National Society of 








Everybody 
CAN'T Cartoon! 


Cartooning needs special training—by an expert 
teacher! In my school each student gets personal 
tutorship—45 Lessons in the art plus honest 
criticism by a teacher with 25 years of know-how. 
If you're serious about studying, write to me. 
If you're not serious, study plumbing! 


LAWRENCE LARIAR 
BOX WD-JA 
Professional School of Cartooning 
57 Lena Avenue ° Freeport, N. Y. 








Joker—Comedy—Jest—Snappy—Breezy—Gee Whiz! 


Girls-CARTOONS-General 
FILLERS ¢ JOKES ¢ EPIGRAMS 
Satirical and humorous shorts up to 1500 words. 


HUMORAMA MAGAZINES 
655 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced srpkt, Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
i All mo << —— over 10,000 
wo! per page; shorts, 20c c per 
line, plus return charges. Sicko si. hor ty, Je per 


invit 
EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louls 10, Missouri 








GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That’s a. it a to learn about writing comic book 
one. word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS 
F COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you hows Ne 
2h experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 N. Gordon Street Hollywood 38, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond poner, one carbon. Minor cor- 
rections if desired. Mailed flat. 50c per 1000 words, 
plus postage. Extra first and last pages. 


CLEO ISON 


R.R. 1, Box 179B West Chester, Ohio 








DRAW CUTE GIRLS! 


These easy-to-follow lessons show you 
exactly how to create cute cartoon 
gals. You get over 100 chart draw- 
ings by experts, plus explanatory text. 
Step-by-step instruction includes: How 
to draw pretty > 5a fig- 
ures—a variety of pos 
Added premium: “GELLING YOUR 
YOUR CARTOONS”—a complete 
ide for marketing comics. Send 
2.00 for BOTH items. 
ASTERISK 
527 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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THE PAPER SUCCESSFUL CARTOONISTS SAY IS A MUST! 
Inside information on what editors are buying each 
month. Photos of Editors, Cartoonists & Gagwriters. Gag- 
writers Market List of cartoonists who want gags. Last 
minute Market Info from every Major, Middle and Minor 
market in N. Y. City. A complete course in Gagwriting. A 
complete course in Cartooning. One lesson each month. 
See the Magazine of the month! Inqu ering Photog! Sez You! 
Editorials! The Post Cartoonists! Market Review! Looks! 
The Doctor! The Answer Man! Do it Yourself! Bridgeports! 
Manhattans! Weather! 

Special for WRITER’S DIGEST readers. Three months 
We refund your dollar when you 








Trial —- just $1. 
subscribe. a ial 
Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing industry. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Rd., Dept WD, Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Corrasible bond; free carbon; extra first and last 
pages; | pay return postage. 60c per thousand; 70c 
per thousand with corrections; $1 minimum charge. 


EVELYN NEAL 
Oakdale, California 





P. O. Box 619 


FICTION PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
by Zeiger Hay JUST OFF THE PRESS 


Triangle Publishing Co., 3104 Ross Ave., Dallas, Texas 
A book no fiction writer can afford to be without. 


$2.00 
STUCK WITH A BOOK OR SHORT STORY 
I'll rewrite it for you. TV or radio scripts written from 
your material. 


ZEIGER HAY, Writer's Workshop 
1223 W. Kirk San Aatecle, Texas 


SONG POEMS 


AND 


LYRICS WANTED 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY 
New York 19, N. Y. 








1650 Broadway 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


On 20-lb. bond paper, one carbon with minor 

corrections if desired. Mailed flat. Extra first and 

last page. $.55 cent per 1000 words, plus postage. 
CHARLES O. REYNOLDS 

115 E. Evesham Rd. Runnemede, N.J. 


PRINTERS OF BOOKS 


A new economical “gang run’’ method now enables us 
to print your — and publications at lowest possible 
cost. Highest quality. From 500 copies up. Write for 
free catalog and quotations. 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. Washington St., Dept. WD-1, Chicago 2, Ill. 
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Cartoonists. He said that it took him 5 years 
to break down editorial resistance and get 
printed in the magazines. Searle did a TV 
commercial for Standard Oil while in this 
country . . . it required over 1,000 drawings 
—done in less than two weeks. 

James Thurber, as you may have seen, 
is writing about Harold W. Ross, creator 
and editor of The New Yorker Magazine, 
in The Atlantic—serialized. Burton W. Mar- 
vin, University of Kansas, and Walt Kelly 
are working on a project to set up a Car- 
toonists’ Hall of Fame on the campus at 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

Jerry Beatty, Jr., had an article in a re- 
cent issue of Saturday Review on editorial 
taboos in re: gag-cartoons. Jerry was being 
kinda wistful and half-advocated a “fetters 
off” policy. Same issue had a love-fest con- 
versation between Osborn and Searle. Both 
men are esthetic motivated rather than en- 
tertainment minded. Both are seduced by 
the concept of the artist expressing his opin- 
ions and personality through strong identifi- 
cation motifs and techniques. Both men 
found a highly profitable market for their 
wares. An expression that actors use a lot, 
“Yes, but how does it play?” You can have 
an idea that is funny and when you twist 
and turn it so that it plays well, you have a 
good cartoon. 


Late Cartoon News 


FISHERMAN, Fisherman Press, Oxford, 
Ohio. Arthur P. Hutt pays $15 for cartoons 
drawn to entertain piscatorial-minded folk. 
If you’re fishing for an O.K. from this fish 
market, don’t be a poor fish and knock the 
joys of Izaak Walton. 

PET LIFE, P. O. Box 151, Mill Valley, 
California. Eloise Keeler, Editor. Pay $5 and 
$7.50, on publication. Slant: Love me, love 
my cat, dog, goldfish, canary, etc. Purpose: 
To amuse the customers of your neighbor- 
hood pet shop. 

FARM JOURNAL, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. .R. C. Davids, 
Editor. Pay $50-$100. You can slant to the 
title but they also buy pretty general. You 
can skip office gags, city streets and subject 
matter foreign to the farmer’s milieu. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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| get C 
hi ( RI I I IS M STORIES AND ARTICLES up to 3,000 words— 
$4.00; each additional 1,000 words—$1.00 


this PoETRY up 10 10 lines—$1.00; each addi- 
ings ° tional line—10c 
By Experienced NOVELS—$1.00 per 1,000 words for a “blue 


pencil” criticism 
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. Send me the next 12 issues of Writer's Digest. Also send me, postpaid 
4 The 1958 Writer's Market. | am enclosing payment of $5. If | am not com- 
‘ pletely satisfied, you will refund my payment within 30 days. 
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: Address 
: City State 

1-8 Writer's Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


















PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’ os Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s azine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, er a Bas writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada, and a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘*Personals’’ is fifteen cents a word, includ- 
ing each word in name and address. To use a Box Num- 
ber, the fee is $1.80. 

Copy with money order or check for February must reach 
us by January 5. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and _ literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











BOOKLOVERS WITH WRITING ABILITY—Earn 
money from stimulating work at home. To apply 
for appointment as Book Reporter send 500 words 
telling about yourself to Books-at-Home Program, 
Dept. W, Glendale, Ohio. 


EXCELLENT GIFT—For writers, mothers—book 
over 15,000 names; hundreds ‘‘coined’’; alphabet- 
ically arranged. Only $2.00. ‘‘NAAMZ,”’ 3408 Ist, 
Riverside 2, Cal. 


ENGINEERING, Electronics, Technical, Scientific 
Article writing, Stories, novels, plays. Learn to 
write. Duskis School of Writing, 2835 South Olive, 
Los Angeles, California. Individual Correspon- 
dence. California State Licensed Teacher. $2.50 per 
lesson. Free particulars. 


FREE—INFORMATION' concerning typewritten 
shorthand! Dictographist, 6196 Walnut, Omaha 6, 
Nebraska. 


DOLLARS DAILY BY MAIL—Independence work 
at home. Write Burt Hilton, 870 Lantana Avenue, 
Clearwater Beach, Florida. 


WRITE TO SELL—Character creator $2. Plot crea- 
tor and other items available. Free Passport to 
—— Writing. Blois, 2208 Overdene, Rock- 
ord, Ill. 


SCRIBE—Complete bulletin for writers. Free copy 
on request. Bi-monthly. $1.00 per year. Rosser, 421 
Tyler, Gary, Indiana. 


WOULD ANYONE BE INTERESTED in trying to 
collaborate in the writing of short stories and 
articles with mature woman who has had some 
small success in writing? Box E-2. 


SELL BOOKS BY norm line ay a A of Wholesale 
Book rosy “A ie thorough information over 
150 sources. John Gavin, Box 787, Troy, 


PRINTERS—Unpublished authors group seeks 
printers able to print 500 to 1000 copies of books 
at reasonable cost. Frances Goodman, 113 N. 
Lorel, Chicago, Ill. 


FREE: PRIVATE ROOM, fc food, use of typewriter, 
to petite “wf sober, moral, 35 to 45, for the part- 
time care of a small girl ‘who lost a mother. 
Modern home, Southern ern city. Box E 


MAKE DOLLARS WITH R REWRITES from your 
newspaper. Send stamp. S.A.S., Box 833, El Cajon, 
California. 


PUT DRAMA, SUSPENSE in sterice 5c. Surprise 
Endings for Stories, 75c. Both, $1.40. Delano Pu 
lishers, 232 Delano Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y¥. 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
TERIAL’’—your columns, cartoons, fillers, verse, 
stories, articles, comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each powspaper.. More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio in- 
cludes Syndicate Operation, — Prices Sched- 
ule, Model Sales Letters t itors, Sample 
Order and Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Folio 
$2.00 ae (refundable). While they last, gift 
copy of ‘ Idea-Sources For a yl Fea- 
tures”’ included with Folio. American Features 
eo, Dept. 239, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 
Min 


GHOSTWRITING: Your stories and books adapted 
for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, page 60. 
Will Lozier. 


GOPARTNERSHIPS—Florida business writin 
dancing. Information 10c. Chuck Brooks, 5 
Pinellas Park, Florida. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
big money. Learn secrets. Help fill the huge de- 
mand. Amazing opportunity. Free plan. Tropical 
Fish Breeders, Dept. JY, Los Angeles 61. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.25 
postpaid. Syostty lg gg Marvin Schmidt, 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Ill. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! T The Home Worker Mag- 
azine tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 20-D East 
Delaware, Chicago 11. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, $1.00. Also 
capitalization, 50c. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 








SONGWRITER collaborators welcomed. Ed Mar- 
tin, Berlin, Connecticut. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


THEY HAND HIM $100! Free ‘425 Secret Small 
Businesses.’’ Shoestring plans! Work home— 
sparetime. Publico-ST2, Oceanside, Calif. 











IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn ks to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
copying and duplicating comic cartoons for adver- 
tisers. Particulars 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


MEDICAL QUESTIONS authoritatively answered. 
Accuracy guaranteed. Three questions, $1.00. 
B. W. Tallman, 8313-D N. Kilpatrick, Skokie, Ml. 


ABC SHORTHAND FOR WV WRITERS, $2. Return- 
able. Zinman, Bayside, Va. 


free. Cartoon-Ad Service, 








CREATIVE IDEAS FLOW OBEDIENTLY! Pos- 
sible? Yes, alleges pr peoust Nore Nard ra in oueues 
book: ‘“‘“SELF-HYPN TO IT ITS WON- 

DERS.”’ Must reading for jst ny thinkers! $2.00 
—delighted or refund. Verity Publications, New- 
foundland 15-D, N. J. 


SONG REQUEST GUARANTEES ROYALTIES. In- 
structions two dollars. Howard Olenik, Mt. Mor- 
ris, Michigan. 


‘“‘RICH MAN’S SECRET’’—The method that makes 
all fortunes! Cutler, 20-WD South Ninth, Read- 
ing, Penna. 


BEGINNERS—Earn money at home while writing. 
Write a newsy column for small foreign papers 
(under fift ty thousand population). The same 
mimeographed column goes to of your list- 
ings. Excellent interesting work and you are 
your own boss. It is your own business with 
splendid remuneration. For complete details 
(with subjects) send one dollar to Anthon 
Oliver, 7259 Fulton Street, North Hollywood, 
California. 


WRITERS: APPLIED TECHNIQUES of Imagistics 
sustains production and creativity. Free informa- 
=. —— Autodynamics, Box 847, Ocean 

ark, a 























CARTOONIST BUY GAGS—Studio Ebel, 9017 Bur- 
ton Way, Los Angeles 48, California. 


LIVE AND WRITE INEXPENSIVELY. Companion- 
ship with other writers. Farm life, swimming, 
horseback riding. Box 357, Kirksville, Missouri. 


HAVE CAMERA, WILL TRAVEL—Story illustra- 
tion, scenics, photostories. Orman S. Longstreet, 
egy ee member A.S.M.P., 5453 Virginia 
Ave., Hollywood 29, California. 


GOOD SIDE INCOME opportunities for writers. 
Work at home. No selling. For free brochure write 
The S. Rush Company, P. O. Box 615, Costa 
Mesa, California. 


EXPERIMENTAL WRITING—Send for free cata- 
log. Harlequin Press, Publishers, Box 2783, Holly- 
wood, California. 


INFORMATNON GUIDE for cartoonists and gag 
writers. Cartoon markets, lessons, tips, etc. Send 
for trial free copy. Information Guide, 2776 Cali- 
fornia Ct., Lincoln 10, Nebr. 











REMAILING SERVICE—Letters remailed, scenic 
postcards or folders sent to your addresses. Chi- 
cago and vicinity. Thomas Mathews, 141 W. Grand 
Lake Blvd., West Chicago, Ill. 


MONEY IN YOUR MAILBOX DAILY—Free details. 
a ee Harney, 5956 Clark St., Montreal, 
anada. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR—AIll dates, including Easter, 
1753-2152. Chart 21°x28", $1. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 


OPERATE A TRADING STAMP EXCHANGE! Good 
pay, home, office. Proven successful plan. Details 
free. Ralston, Box 6763, San Antonio 9, Texas. 











HANDWRITING ANALYSIS is a science and a pro- 
fession. Graduates of the Grapho Analysis Society 
are active in TV, radio, writing features for slicks 
and house organs—and getting paid! Ezell Eiland, 
Texas, feature story in Railroad Monthly. Sam 
Johnson placed handwriting feature in Texas 
Teacher’s Journal. Another ~ analyst sold 
story to Office Executive. Toni Lalimi, in New York 
hit Journal of Lifetime Living, drew fat check! It 
goes on all the time. Here is a growing uncrowded 
profession-business where you give service. Ex- 
perts command fees up to $75 an hour! Real oppor- 
tunity for men and women who want to get 
ahead. Free Trial Lesson, examination, details 
to all over 21. Write now! I.G.A.S., Inc., 1007 Wil- 
hoit Building, Springfield, Missouri. 





MAKE MONEY writing easy-to-sell newspaper 
feature stories that bring checks immediately. 
Guaranteed method, $1.00. Pine Tree Book Agency, 
Birch Harbor, Maine. 


WRITERS—If you write Poems, Religious Verse 
or write for Religious Publications, Radio or Tele- 
vision, send for free copy of Hollywood Digest. 
We specialize in printing private editions of 

ems. Trinity Press, Post Office Box 683 W, 
ollywood 28, California. 


DEVELOP CONFIDENCE. Form speech group with 
6 friends. Detailed instructions for 6 meetings of 
easy speaking and parliamentary lessons. 1 copy, 
$1.00. 7 copies, $3.00. Julia Forster, Ridge Lane, 
Mankato, Minnesota. 








SAVE YOUR HAIR through exercise. Instructions, 
$1.00. Bedard, Box 637-W, Detroit 31, Michigan. 


WHY PAY? DO IT YOURSELF. Criticize your own 
stories, very way experts do. Self-Critic, $1.00. 
Make your story come alive. Physical Reactions 
of Emotions, 75c. Both $1.60. Delano Publishers, 
232 Delano Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


FREE BOOK. 505 Successful Businesses. Work 
home. Pacific, 44B, Oceanside, Calif. 








FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in wetting fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed stamp brings details. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


TYPISTS MAKE MONEY AT HOME. Unlimited in- 
come. Order today. Profits With Your Typewriter 
$1.60. Juan-Studio, P. O. Box 3053, Mdse. Mart, 
Chicago 54, Ill. 


PLOTS—Two $1.00. Original short stories, $2.50. 
ha la 25 Leinster Sq., Rathmines, Dublin, 
reland. 


$$$ IN PUBLIC STENOGRAPHY (What to Charge). 
— Guide $2. Public Steno, Box 253, Tyler, 
exas. 


JOIN COUDEN’S ORIGINAL WRITER’S Corre- 
spondence Club. $1.00 per year, including sub- 
scription to Writer’s Bulletin. Lola Couden, Box 
12A, Capistrano Beach, Calif. 


150 NEWS CLIPPINGS of important events! $3.00. 
Eldridge Bellamy, Lower West Burry Road, St. 
Michael, Barbados. 


OLD JOKE BOOKS WANTED. Edgar M. Wilbur, 
East Harwich, Mass. 


PHOTO JOURNALIST with excellent concepts and 
ee og wishes assignments in our beautiful, 
oming Northwest. Top photo equipment and fa- 
cilities for color trsp. and B&W. Inquiries upon 
any subject invited. R. E. Larsen, hite Swan, 
Washington. 


WHOEVER, WHATEVER YOU’RE DOING—Jjoin 
winning teams. See GOPARTNERSHIPS 
advertisement. 








PRESS CARD — Beautiful bicolored, wallet size, 
opens the door to many courtesies. A must for 
every free-lance writer or photographer. Auto 
sticker included, $1.00. Commercial Masters, 
Gardiner, N. Y. 





LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Details free. Slee 
Learning Research Association, P. O. Box 61 
WD, Omaha 1, Nebraska. 





WRITERS: PROFESSIONALS, BEGINNERS. Cor- 
respondence exchange. my 7 requested. Chanel 
Monaghan, 236 Columbia PI., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


MAKE MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPER ITEMS 
for publishers. Write Newscraft, WD-983 E. Main, 
Columbus 5, Ohio. 


THAT UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPT. Have it 
bound into a beautiful volume for your own 
wae . Write Parnassus Bookbinding, Nokomis, 

orida. 


CARTOON GAGS FOR SALE, cash. Professional 
gears. Ed. Madden, GPO Box 693, Syracuse, 
ew ork. 














POETS: Description of Handbooks containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS, also Kaleidograph 
Prize Program, sent on receipt of self-addressed 
stamped envelope. KALEIDOGRAPH, A Na 
tional Magazine of Poetry, 624 N. Vernon Ave., 
Dallas 8, Texas. 





WRITE FEATURES and fillers. Send for particu- 
lars. Underhill, Beebe, Ark. 





THEY HAND HIM $100! — Free Packet, Secret 
Journal. 919 Secrets—Plans! Work home. Pub- 
lico-WW, Oceanside, Calif. 





$70 WEEKLY, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income; easy! Auditax, 
34741W, Los Angeles 34. 





WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and there- 

7 sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 

‘ = magazine, page 52. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 


BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY. Hubert Madere, Hahnville, Louisiana. 








USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 

ug 80 and exchan e pit or Bar, 

List’ SMITHDS, 124 Marlboroueh std. Solem ‘Maes. 
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FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie 1 Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 





TYPISTS! Make Money at Home Addressing! 
Cutler, 20-WD South Ninth, Reading, Penna. 





be LETTERS REMAILED FROM FABULOUS 

AS VEGAS, Nevada. 25c each. Questions an- 

canoe 50c and $1.00. Other services. Entrikin, 
121 N. 15th, Las Vegas, Nevada. 





FACT, FICTION, FOTOS and FILOSOPHY needed 
immediately by ‘‘The Key Magazine.’’ Send $1.00 
for 3 issues of enjoyable reading and see if your 
writing won’t fill our needs. Key Publishing, 
2743 Ninth, Berkeley, California. 





COMEDY WORKSHOP—Now Thirteen Years Old 
—Meets Wednesday nights at 268 West 47th 
Street, N.Y.C., to discover and develop talented 
writers. Workshop Productions presents original 


material. New writers welcome. Sponsored by 
National Association of Gagwriters, Box ye” 
Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. 





WRITE LIKE PROFESSIONAL, and Sell. Learn 
Tricks of Professional, 75c. Beginning Most Im- 
portant Part of Story. Editors judge by it. Learn 
To Begin Stories, 75c. Both $1.40. Delano Pub- 
lishers, 232 Delano Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, on 20 lb. bond, one carbon, extra first 
page, mailed flat, 50c per 1000 words, 60c with 
minor corrections, plus postage. Prompt service. 


BARBARA BYINGTON 
Springfield, Vermont 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or mo of your best poems 
ney dl for FREE. “EXAMINATION. Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
honograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 109, New York 1 


MANUSCRIPTS 
PROFESSIONALLY TYPED 


HIGH QUALITY MATERIALS 
REASONABLE RATES 


IREENOR ASSOCIATES 
P.O. B. 1172 Grand Central Sta., New York 17, N. Y. 


FREE 
you deserve. We wil! publish 


Booklet your BOOK=we will edit, design, 
on print, promote, advertise and 
Publishi ng sell it! Good royalties. 
Write for FREE copy of 
Your How To Publish Your Book 
Book 


COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. WD-i 
200 Varick $t., WM. Y. 14 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Thoroughly experienced. Carbon, extra first 

and last page free. Proofread and mailed flat. 

60c per thousand plus postage. $1.00 minimum. 
BARBARA MEISNER 

290 Ridgewood Road, Key Biscayne, Miami, Florida 





8 Lark Lane 





























If you are the talented author 
an unpublished manuscript, 
let us help gain the recognition 
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Cartoonist Cues—Continued from page 70 

AGE, 509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. Howard Rushmore pays a flat 
$10 for cartoons, Funny picture. Lots of 
action. Outdoor sets. Characters are lumber- 
jacks, hunters, fishermen, explorers. Out- 
door types. Use a teency amount of sex 
§ags. 

FOUNDRY, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, 
Ohio. Address your roughs to Miss Virginia 
B. Harms. Slant to entertain the founders, 
the executives who employ the founders and 
Miss Harms. 

ADAM, Prismatic Building, Los Angeles 46, 
California. Lothar Ashley picks and pays 
$10 for cartoons. The magazine is named 
after our common progenitor. Subject 
matter: reasonably rampant eroticism. 
Drawing of females in your cartoon should 
maximize the upper front part of the body 
between the shoulders and the abdomen 

. with a corresponding amount of curves 
otherwheres. 

MOBILE LIVING, 30 East LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. Eugene C. Adams, 
editor. Pay $5 and $10. People in the porta- 
ble dwelling trades have a decided antipathy 
for the word “trailer.” So you might as well 
brainwash this word from your mind except 
in relation to coming attractions on your 
TV set and at the local movie house. The 
preferred word is “mobilehome.” You can 
have trouble selling here if you use the bad 
word, or if your gag isn’t favorably disposed 
toward the nomadic way of life. 

TRAFFIC ENGINEERING, 2029 K_ Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. D. M. Baldwin 
edits. Pay $5-$15. As I understand it, a 
traffic engineer plans the ebb and flow of 
traffic in order to avoid and prevent conges- 
tion. If this is true then he is certainly en- 
titled to a good laugh. Can you give it to 
him? 

FAMILY HANDY?‘AN, 117 East 31st Street, 
New York 16, New York. Address your 
roughs to Gene Butera. Pay $15. For the 
man who enjoys fixing, building and repair- 
ing chores around the house. He takes a 
certain amount of modest pride in his ability 
to cope and in his craftsmanship. Your old 
roughs that show him being awkward, inept 
and incompetent won’t fit in with the edi- 
torial policy at this magazine. 
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O* the 15th of each month, Writer’s 
Digest enrolls a selected group of stu- 
dents in its Beginner’s Individual Course in 
Short Story Writing. Experienced students 


or writers with a good record of mss. sales 
are not eligible. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in 
Writing is to show plainly the elements in 
writing and painstakingly explain how to 
write short stories. Part of the instruction 
consists of detailed criticism of two 5,000 
word short stories that you write. The 
course lasts four months. 

Graduates of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing will not suddenly become profes- 
sional writers, nor will they earn $500 a 
week from their writing. They will, how- 





ever, understand a few secrets of profes- 
sional writing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students are desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have the opportunity to 
study under experienced, professional edi- 
tors who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Complete details and an out- 
line of the Beginner’s Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 

*We believe this to be the lowest priced 
short story course sold by a reliable insti- 


tution. Money back agreement on all en- 
rollments. 





Name 


(] Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 





Address 





City 


State 








Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


1-8 
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By Frank A. Dickson 
MARCH ARTICLE POSSIBILITIES 


1. A Film Exchange Serving Theaters in 
Your State. Slant: Behind the daily enter- 
tainment of movie-goers are the on-the- 
toes operations of the exchange far from 
the public eye. The number of films han- 
dled daily; making sure the pictures reach 
their destinations according to schedule. 
Leading box office successes during the past 
year; favorite stars of the exchange’s opera- 
tors; perecent of box office take received 
by the theater operator. 

2. Checking Weights of Trucks Over 
Your State. Contact the state highway de- 
partment. Weight limits; unusual abilis 
offered by drivers; average number of vio- 
lations per month. Heavily laden trucks that 
have damaged bridges. Reasons for weight 
tax; reasons against. 


3. Introduction of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” Anniversary angle: The song be- 
came the national anthem this day in 1931! 
The first public performance of the song, 
written by Francis Scott Key, was by an 
actor, Ferdinand Durang, in Baltimore, and 
three months later the number was played 
during the Battle of New Orleans. 


4. A Farmer in Your State Who is an 
Aviation Enthusiast, Possibly a Member of 
Flying Farmers. Slant: How the airplane is 
finding functional use with the businessman 
farmer as it has the corporation executive. 
How the farmer makes use of his aircraft, 
as locating stray animals, visiting buyers at 
terminal centers, dusting crops. Is his wife 
a flying “bug”? 

5. A Law Enforcement Officer of Your 
Section Who is Well Known for His Lec- 
tures. An estimate of the number of ad- 
dresses he has given in the interest of crime 
prevention; longest trip to make appear- 
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ances. Does he prefer talking to young 
people than to adults? Why does he do it? 
Who pays him? Why? His views on juve- 
nile delinquency. Latest statistics about 
crime in your state. 

6. Enlisting Aid of Local Plumbing 
Companies in Seeking Lost Items. Frantic 
searches for rings and other valuables. 
Where was it lost? How long lost? Value. 

7. Prayer Phones in Your Section. Point 
out that the telephone was patented by 
Alexander Graham Bell on March 7, 1876. 
Number of calls each month. How often 
are the prayers changed? Are they prepared 
by ministers of your section? Letters of ap- 
preciation. 

8. Kissing at Bus and Train Stations. 
Observations by attendants. Are elderly per- 
sons very affectionate in saying farewell, 
just as members of the younger generation? 
Is there reason to believe some smoochers 
are not passengers? Do any couples quarrel 
at the station? 

9. A “Human Fly.” The tallest build- 
ings he has scaled; his most difficult ascen- 
sions; mishaps. The average fee for his 
climbing feats. Keeping himself at top 
strength and agility; his favorite foods. 
Would he like to undertake a rocket trip? 
Slant: How “human flying” for surpasses 
mountain climbing in excitement and dan- 
ger. Why and how he became a “human 
fly.” 

10. The State Fish Hatchery. Slant: 
How the hatchery amounts to a huge fish 
bowl, with all the movements of the fish 
under continual observation. The operation 
of the pools, as related by the superintend- 
ent. The various species; meal time. Dis- 
tributing the fish to pools throughout the 
State. 
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11. Witnessing Executions at the State 
Prison in Your State. The number of re- 
quests for permission to attend executions. 
Who is allowed to witness the execution? 
Do relatives of slain persons always wish to 
see the murderer die? Do some witnesses 
faint? Usual time required for the supreme 
penalty. Slant: The curiosity to see in action 
the old expression of an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth. 

12. Number of Mail Boxes in Your City. 
Unusual anecdotes about postmen and 
drivers, Total miles walked by the postman 
each day; mileage of postoffice trucks in a 
month. Non-postal objects dropped into 
boxes by children. Anniversary angle: It 
was on this day in 1789 that the United 
States Post Office came into existence. 

13. Photographing School Kids. Inter- 
view a photographer who visits schools over 
the state taking pictures for sale to the stu- 
dents. H:; most amusing experiences. Best 
methods of obtaining proper poses; dealing 
with “muggers.” How profitable is the busi- 
ness? 

14. Unusual Outdoor Bulletin Boards of 
Local Churches. The largest ones and the 
most expensive. Messages that have at- 
tracted wide attention. Any damage to 
boards? Slant: Preachers, like business and 
professional men, realize the value of adver- 
tising. 

15. Presidents’ Love of Horse Racing. 
Andrew Jackson, who was born on March 
15, 1767, displayed a passion for the track 
in his boyhood and never lost this love. He 
reposed so much confidence in his horse 
Truxton in a race with Greyhound that he 
Placed a heavy bet—plus $1,500 worth of 
garments! What other Presidents experi- 
enced th’s type of love? 

16. Excuses Given Local School Teach- 
ers. Are some of the excuses too fantastic 
to believe? Catching up with fibbing? Are 
doctors’ certificates necessary sometimes? 
What are some of the stock excuses and the 
foolproof ones? 

17. St. Patrick’s Day. The oldest native 
of Ireland in your section. His, or her, recol- 
lections of observing the day in his native 
land. His observations dealing with the con- 
trast between celebrations in the U. S. and 
in Ireland. 





LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Fern Park, Florida 





P.O. Box 107-D 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
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r 20-lb. bond — Free omen copy § 
50c per 1000 words § 





RUBY WATSON 
Worthington, Ind. 
Telephone: 154-L 
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WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2Z.50 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor 
corrections if desired. 50c per 1000 words, plus 
postage. Minimum order $1.00. 


FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 
R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 

















FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. iting, revising, rewriting 
ge instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, 

ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each proper] typed when 

Free carbon on white peor. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand. word 
Minimum_ $6. 


A A. ‘GWIN- BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


average. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 60c per 1000 words, 
70c per 1000 with corrections; poetry lc per 


line. Free carbon. Send Page please. 
Fast Service, Delays 


ELLEN BROWN 











Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas | Worth 5, Texas 


‘POEMS 


Wanted to be set to music. 

Any subject. Send Poems today. 

Immediate consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 

Five Star Music Masters, 457 Beacon Bidg., Boston, Mass. 








+ + + tt 





PRINTING 


For authors and poets. 200 24-page, size 6x9 books for 
$88.80. Beautifully printed, in your choice type. Leather- 
ette embossed hard paper cover. Work guaranteed. Fast 
delivery. 

MERCHANTS PRESS 
P.O. Box 112 Tayler, Texas 
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WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 
Begin at the beginni and end up sell The most 
pe on course of its kind on the ma cet, COV 
every phase ot story and article wentes for tots tot teens. 
tao the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 

i currentl: wit juvenile publications. Not a 
“tell ut a HOW nee Personal criticism 
included. Write for ns particu’ 
MARJORIE M. “DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 





MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond—Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee 
All types of scripts 


GENE TUTTLE 
560 Westwind Drive, Fletcher Hills 
HI 4-7519 El Cajon, California 











SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. 


MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. SR-41 © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
1 PAY RETURN POSTAGE 
Neat, accurate work on 20 Ib. bond. One free 
carbon. All work proofread. | watch grammar 
and spelling. 
65¢c per thousand words 
CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terr., Kansas City, Mo. WA, 4-3708 





YOU CAN MAKE 
EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


guarantee ite Nag can produce fillers, trade journal articles. 

ek stories, feature article: ae and material for the outdoor. 

action smeperines. and get fast checks and bylines. Send today 

gd free 3,000 word iilustrated folder and learn how to ‘‘write 
sell.”’ 


THE NON-FICTION PRESS 
Dept. S, Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Fast, accurate service. Correct spell- 

ing and grammar. Bond Paper. Free carbon. Extra 

first and last pages. Mailed flat. 65c per 1000. Poetry 

Ic line. Plus return postage. Minimum $1.00. 
FLORENCE SEIPLE 

211 E. 19th St. Auburn, Indiana 





SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. 5éth St. New York 19, N. Y. 





HELP FOR WRITERS WHO DESIRE SUCCESS 


If you need thorough training in basic writing 
technique, or competent criticism of your 
stories; send stamped-addressed envelope for 
detailed information about my servics. 


HELEN D. SCHULTZ 








23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 
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18. A Sheriff of Your State Who is a 
Sunday School Teacher. Slant: How this 
leading advocate of the slogan that “crime 
does not pay” leads listeners on the right 
path because he presents examples from his 
own daily work. Converting law violators. 
Does the sheriff conduct religious services at 
the jail or chain gang? 

19. Genealogical Material in the Local 
Library. The steady flow of patrons who 
wish to trace “family trees.” Tracing kin- 
ship to dignitaries of the past, as governors 
or military heroes. Residents of distant states 
who write for geneaological information. 
How the library data was acquired, and 
additions from time to time. 

20. Advent of Spring. The largest fish- 
ing club in your county. The champion 
angler; his, or her, catch. Prizes for the 
bigest catches. The youngest and the oldest 
Izaak Waltons, male and female. Fish stories 
that would have taxed the imagination of 
Baron Von Munchausen! 

21. The Highest Airport in Your State. 
The manager. The amount of traffic, both 
passenger and freight. The most colorful 
aviators who frequent the place; aviatrix 
with extraordinary experiences; mascots at 
the airport. 

22. The Dean of Women Dentists in the 
State. Does she still maintain a busy-as-a- 
bee schedule? Do her feminine patients out- 
number the males? The devotion of chil- 
dren to her despite her kind of activity. 
Progress in dental equipment since she 
opened shop. 

23. An Interview With a Ring Physician 
in the Sport of Boxing. His recollections of 
the most exciting matches he has watched; 
boxers who have taken the most punishment 
in a fight, in his opinion. The most common 
injuries received by a pugilist, The process 
of checking a fighter. Was the physician a 
prizefighter at one time? His ringside obli- 
gations and how his methods in repairing 
fighters today differ with yesteryear. 

24. Teen-age Amateur Astronomers and 
Star Gazers of Your Section. Slant: The 
natural increase in interest in the skies since 
the appearance of sputniks. The equipment 
of the youths, including home-made tele- 
scopes. Any girls in the group? 
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WRITER’S BOOKS 


CAREERS IN WRITING 
Careers in Religious Journalism. .$2.50 


e 
hemngtere ‘habe Your Story.... 4.00 
woo 
Free Lance Writing for a Living. 2.75 
F Leas Vietegreghee’s 
ree 
Han kk 


AR ere 75 

How to bone for Money....... 1.50 
Woodfo 

How to ~ a Story and Sell It. 2.95 

t. Johns | 

Narrative Technique............ 4.00 
Uzzell 

111 lb for Writers......... 3.00 


Practical “Guide to Writing..... 2.00 
—— Manual of Screen 


is ig ie REE eee 4.00 

Herman 

Successful Interviewing.......... 3.75 
a 

Writers: Here’s How........... 1.00 


Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 





MARKETS 
Editor and Publisher Syndicate 
DEED cco Gasccersases pensves 1.00 
The Law of Literary Property... 5.00 
Wittenberg 
Where and How to Sell Your 
| AG EAS een ee 2.00 
1958 Writer’s Market .......... 4.50 
Mathieu & Alvarez 


NOVEL WRITING 


Craft of — Writing.......... 3.50 
urack 
How to Write a Novel.......... 4.00 
Komro. 
Novel in the Making...... .... 3.00 
*Hara 
Technique of the Novel......... 2.00 
Uzzell 





THESE BOOKS are selected 
by the editors of WriTER’s 
Dicest as the most authori- 











REFERENCE 
American Thesaurus of S! bese Ce 
Berry and Van den Bar 
Dictionary of American Proverbs 6.00 
Dictionary of Thoughts.......... 4.95 
Encyclopedia of Superstitions.... 3.50 
English Grammar Simplified.... 1.75 


Manual of Copyright Practice. . . 6.50 
Nicholson 


De: BU ono sas csceeceesss 6.95 
Prections Handbook of Better 
BE Ssacucoisawactcescwan 1.50 
ait, 
Rapid Vocabulary Builder....... 1.00 
Roget’s Thesaurus ............. 1.90 
Touch Typing in Ten Lessons... 1.00 
Unusual Quotations ............ 3.95 
Flese 
Webster’s New World Dictionary, 
oe ere 6.75 
Western Weeds ........sccccess 3.75 


























Osteyee tative and helpful for writers SHORT STORY WRITING 
Writing for the Screen.......... 3.00 wishing to learn more about 
Beranger ang ‘ A - Professional Short Story Writing 4.50 
Writing of Biography........... 1.50 -_, epionwangy| in full Mowery 
Bowen titled to return books for fu Write the Short Short 
Weltios Ee, The........ 4:50 cash refund within ten days (SS SERRA 4.00 
Oe 2.75 if not thoroughly satisfied. Short Story Writing for a Profit.. 2.75 
eredith Blackiston 
Y Creative Power............ 3.50 : Learn to Earn......... J 
ae eet ive Power PLAYWRITING be = , Learn to Earn 3.00 
ARTICLE WRITING Playwright at Work............ 3.50 Writers: Help Yourselves........ 2.50 
How to Make $18,000 A Y _ Van Druten Reid 
hy Bn. wate car 4.95 — ” Playwriting......... 2.00 Wolnsons, ere 2.50 
pp Sases Wenng.-.-----.-- iegli 
Writi ine Fiction....... 3.50 
pa 3.50 PLOTTING AND REVISION —- 
Hal Borland Basic Formulas of Fiction....... 3.00 Writing the Confession Story.... 2.75 
Spare Time Article Writing for 3.95 Foster ollett 
a aie oP eas araielna Ne at sip - How to Revise Your Own Stories 2.00 
L - 
Technique in Article Writing.... 3.50 Hamilton TV AND RADIO 
Bailey eee 3.00 Eric Heath’s Writing for 
Write for Trade Journals........ 2.75 Simmons TVR «2. oo eccccccccesss 6.95 
‘arrison 36 Dramatic Situations.......... 2.75 How to Write for Television.... 2.50 
Writing Non-Fiction............ 3.50 ‘olti aufman 
Campbell — a and Devices.... 3.75 —— iat taka uinnens 3.75 
‘ampbe efs. 
,, JUVENILE WRITING 8 Television Plays for Writers. ... 5.00 
—— Book Field.......... 3.50 POETRY AND VERSE urack 
Writing for Young Children... 3.00 An Editor Looks at Poetry...... 0b SO  ~-+++--22 5.50 
oblentz Ad 5 : 
Write ing ; Juvenile Fiction........ 3.50 Comgiete, Rhyming Dictionary.. 3.00 Daeeies Sing and Selling... 6.50 
itney me 
Writing for Television.......... 3.00 
DETECTIVE WRITING pee 5.00 eldes 
eerie <t | of Criminology.... 5.00 —_ ‘ 
inal Investigation. . 4.75 First Principles of V 3 00 CARTOONING 
Soderman & O’Connell _ Hilly = omens sees . Sade Sees 4.00 
ae Weber's Handbook... .. 3.95 Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 6.00 lalla tte 
Writing Besestive and Mystery oo Drawing and Selling Cartoons.... 2.00 
eats reset Wins Cee woe acne 3.50 Writing Light Verse............ 2.75 How _to Write Jokes............ 1.00 
» rmour ‘eznic! 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid: 
y t of $. enclosed 
er 
En) Ee ee Bese Dae EN Address .......... 
Bie City State 
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25. Repairing of Railroad Cars in Your 
State. The foremost repairs; the most diffi- 
cult “doctoring” preferred; the life span of 
a car. The oldest workers at the shop in 
point of service. Slant: The constant check- 
ing accorded railway cars and engines so as 
to prevent any train wrecks. 

26. Latest Steps of Progress by the 
Youngest County Seat of Your State. De- 
tails given by the secretary of the chamber 
of commerce and mayor. Recent expansions 
of industrial plants; population gains. 

27. Microfilming of Records. Slant: The 
growing popularity of this method to pre- 
serve records, particularly associational min- 
utes, and concerning storage space. The old- 
est records microfilmed, and also the amount 
of historical material put on film, in your 
state. Locating ancient records. 


28. The Largest Gymnastic Team 
Among the Colleges in Your State. The 
most amazing stunts presented by the acro- 
bats; wire walking and trapeze wizards. The 
absolute necessity of split timing and team 
work. Do any of the members plan a circus 
career? 

29. Bookbinding at the Local Library. 
Giving new life to volumes that patrons 
have handed rough treatment. Are most 
children as careful as adults with books? 
Cleaning up books. 

30. The Dean of Tombstone Salesmen 
in Your County. How he finds countless 
persons object to discussion of the Grim 
Reaper. Kinds of tombstones in greatest de- 
mand now;; inscriptions preferred; the prac- 
tice of imposing photographs of dead per- 
sons on tombstones. 





FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 


My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHO 


T SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
free of charge to all wri 


writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 


a salable short-short, will be mailed 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 








Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 


Our. agency sells short-shorts for $75 to $850 apiece. If you have written short-shorts which you think should sell 
by all means send them in for soorheting Reading and handling fee: $3 each. 10% commission on sales. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, Ocean City, New Jersey 


This Ad Is In Large Type Because, 
Frankly, We Wanted To Attract Your 
Notice. We Believe That What We 
Can Offer You In Subsidy Book 
Publication Deserves Your Careful 
Attention. Submit Your Manuscript 
And Find Out Why. 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


489 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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correspondence. 


“, . While nobody can teach genius, 
genius itself must learn the machinery 


“Since authorship is essentially a mat- 
it is one of the few 
arts of which much can be taught by 


Read What Rupert Hughes, Famous Author Said 


“I have found Palmer Institute’s in- 
struction material most interesting, intel- 
ligent and helpful. I believe it would be 
of very real benefit to the beginning 
writer and hardly less valuable to the 
established and published author.” 


vee Much Did Your Income 
From Writing Increase in 1957? 


Here’s How Palmer 
Graduates Are Succeeding 
Thanks Palmer 

For Success 


“After only half 
a dozen lessons I 
sold my first article 
(to U.S. Camera). 
I then re-wrote it 
PF and sold it to an- 
other publication, and_ recently 
adapted it for a third. The success 
[ have been having with my first 
commercial writing has been due 
to the helpful supervision and en- 
couragement received from the 
Palmer staff.” 

—Mrs. Elizabeth N. Halburnt, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


™ Sells One Story 
_; to Post, CBS 
1 Radio, NBC-TV 
‘*The Outer 
Limit” story sold 
| first to “Post,” next 
i to CBS radio, then 
' f to NBC-TV for 
“Robert Montgomery Presents.” 
Doar writes: “After starting with 
Palmer I really learned what a short 
story is. My writing has improved; 
it’s easier, too."—J, Graham Doar, 
Gearhart, Ore. 





New Writer 
Sells Consistently 


“*T know you'll be 
glad to hear that 
besides the short 
story and article I 
you about, 
I have since sold 
three more ssililen, a filler, and a 
poem, and I have two articles on 
order! I do attribute my recent 
successes in large part to your 
ourse, because it is so very prac- 
ical. It teaches exactly the things 
t writer has to know and do in 
wder to sell and to sell consist- 
sntly.”,—Mrs. Jane Keith, Kansas 
ity, Kansas. 





Are you satisfied with your present income? Or are 
you anxious to attain more worthwhile sales? It may not 
be because you lack the talent necessary to be a big-money 
writer that success seems slow in coming your way. Per- 
haps you, like many Palmer students, need to acquire 
the better professional techniques which editors are look- 
ing for. This is the kind of results Palmer has been 
producing for over 40 years in helping writers find the 
most direct road to recognition and financial success. 


Editors are quick to agree the demand is greater 
today than ever before for interesting, well-written manu- 
scripts. In fact, more Palmer writers are taking advantage 
of this present need and are selling more material at 
higher rates. 


If you really want to make a success of your writing, 
you owe it to yourself to find out how Palmer’s thorough 
training and individual guidance by professional writers 
will help you. Palmer’s unique training prepares you for 
NOT just one field of writing, but for all: short stories, 
novels, mysteries, TV--radio scripts, and feature articles. 


Free Lesson Shows How 


To learn more about how your income may be increased, we 
urge you to send for this generous free offer: Typical lesson 
package of our proven home-study course with actual writing 
assignments, plus 40-page book, “The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories.” See for yourself how Palmer’s professional writer- 
instructors can help you put life, action, real salability into 
your stories. This may well be the important turning point in 
your career. No obligation. No salesman will call. Send for 
your Free Lesson and Book today! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Since 1917 Accredited: National Home Study Council 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-18 pproved 
Hollywood 28, California Noterans 


Mail this reminder coupon or ae postcard 






§ Salable 
Stories 


Palmer Institute s Authorship 
FREE 1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-18 


Please send me free typical lesson package and book, ‘‘The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,” which explains how you help new writers get 
started and experienced writers increase their income. 


Mr. 
Mrs. - 
Miss | 


Address 


City Zone State 
Please print clearly. Veterans: check here 

















Writers in California, 
Illinois and Connecticut 
Speak Their Minds About My 


BOOK WRITING HELP 


I was much impressed by your analy- 
sis. It is obvious that you have a gift 
few writers possess, being both a writer 
and a critic. Many writers have one 


forte, but not both. 
—Rosalie Smith* 


What a grand revision you did! I love every word of it. The 
title is one to stir the imagination, too. I hope you'll be good enough 
to do another book for me. 

—Elizabeth Stewart* 

You have done a splendid work, and I have been taught many 
things I hope to apply in future writings. Your revised version 
moves with a terrific pace. To sum it up, I have a fast moving story 
and a guide for future writing. Your five pages of explanation has 
taught me more in minutes than I have gathered together in years. 
—Pat Bunyon* 





To re-state what I have been saying here each month, my service 
consists of manuscript editing, corrective criticism or complete re- 
vision, as the individual need suggests. Write today for my free de- 
seriptive folder entitled BOOK WRITING HELP. It tells vou how 


we work together to make your book publishable. 





I consider book material only, but short stories, articles and 
teleplays are handled by my New York representative. Ask 
for details. 








*An endorsement appearing in my ad ts always accompanied by the writer’s name 
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